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Behind the By-Lines 


Our leading article comes from Roy 
Larsen, president Time, Inc., who 
President the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, formed lay- 
men 1946 promote the interests the 
public was overseer Har- 
vard University from 1940 1946 and 
President the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion. trustee the New York Public 
Library and President the United Hos- 
pital Fund New York. His article 
Layman’s View the Importance Pub- 
lic Education Our Society. 

Kandel, Editor School and So- 
presents the third and concluding 
article series Education, National and 
International, the final section having the 
sub-title Educating for International Un- 
derstanding. The three, published the 
January, March and May issues, respective- 
ly, present comprehensive and thoughtful 
view current aspects world education. 

Athletic scandals our country’s col- 
leges, especially West Point Military Acad- 
emy, have aroused marked interest the 
whole athletic Marsh, 
Chairman the Department Physical 
Education and Athletics Amherst Col- 
lege, our invitation, has written The 
Educational Values College Physical 
Education, Including Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics and Their Preservation. for- 
mer president the College Physical Edu- 
cation Association. During World War 
was Civilian Counselor Athletics 
the War Department. 

Individual 
Versus Abstract Society? raises impor- 
tant question educational philosophy. The 
author, James Jewett, Assistant Pro- 
fessor History and Philosophy Edu- 
cation, The University Texas. 

Elva Dittman, herself 


school principal California, the author 
The Modern Role the Elementary 
She was formerly lecturer 
English, University California. She 
author “White Princess,” picture story 
book for small children. She is, present, 
Principal the Anderson School, Lawn- 
dale, California. 

Democracy, Art and Education was 
written Roberta Blair, teacher ele- 
mentary art the Glen Cove Public 
Schools, New York, who taught art the 
public schools New Jersey for fifteen years 
prior going the State New York. 

Milner describes the educational 
program for teachers the Far East 
his Training Teachers for Malaya’s Grow- 
ing School Population. graduate 
Oxford University, ex-naval lieu- 
tenant. member the Editorial 
Staff The Times Educational Supple- 
ment (London). 

Martin Langeveld, Dean the Fac- 
ulty Philosophy and Letters the Uni- 
versity Utrecht (Holland), Professor 
Education and Genetic Psychology, and 
Director the Institute Education 
the University, has prepared the article 
Educational Developments the Benelux 
Countries since the Second World War. 
President the Dutch Instructional 
Film Company; President the State’s 
Legislative Council Vocational Guid- 
ance; and President the Board Re- 
search Institutes the Field Neglected 
Youth. Among his books are “Introduc- 
tion into Philosophy,” “Language and 
Thought,” “Psychology and Education 
the Infant Child,” “Educational Psychol- 
ogy the Secondary School Age,” “The 
Theory Education,” and 
Genetic Psychology.” 

(Continued page 504) 
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Layman’s View the Importance 
Public Education Our Society 


Roy 


ence that when layman first directs 
his attention the problems public 
education, starts with special per- 
sonal interest which usually preju- 
dice one kind another. was 
with group who met the fall 
1946 with President James Conant 
Harvard University and several other 
educators who had invited con- 
sider the problems public education 
and the responsibility lay citizens 
toward them. 

Each had our special criticism 
our schools: they didn’t teach reading 
well enough—or American History—or 
teach anything about our economic 
system, inculcate sufficient moral 
values make our youngsters good 
citizens, 

The one thing which our group 
agreed with our Educator hosts was 
that our public school system and what 
was teaching were prime impor- 


tance the well-being the nation. 
President Conant put this way, not 
long ago: 


believe our system public education 
this country one the unique features 
the society have developed this 
this country would spend tenth the 
time and effort the vital problems pub- 
lic education that they spend hospitals 
the discussion foreign policy can- 
not help believing the future this democ- 
racy would more secure for how 
our system public education operates will 
affect not only the attitudes our citizens, 
our future voters, but also the whole com- 
plex fabric human relations the days 
ahead.” 


was the end cutting new 
sources citizen power support and 
strengthen the public school system that 
three years after that first meeting 
1946, the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools was formed. 
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Our new citizens group set for itself 
two immediate goals: help Ameri- 
cans realize how important our public 
schools are our expanding democracy, 
and arouse each community the in- 
telligence and will improve our pub- 
lic schools. 

What meant these goals? And 
what ways the Commission realiz- 
ing them? 

For about three hundred years, 
Americans have been conscious the 
importance good schools. During this 
time, citizens have worked varying 
degrees fulfill this belief, but dif- 
ferent periods our history good 
schools have been desired for different 
reasons. Four distinct motives helped 
bring about the earliest legislation 
requiring universal education Massa- 
chusetts, recorded “The School 
the American Social Order,” Pro- 
fessors Newton Edwards and Herman 
Richey. The first motive was eco- 
nomic—stemming from the need for 
skilled labor frontier society. The 
second motive was “the desire pre- 
vent the development numerous 
pauper class such infested the parishes 
Old England and raised the cost 
poor relief.” Religion came next—the 
ministers wanted people read the 
Bible. And the fourth 
there was requirement that all 
taught read order that they might 
understand the law. 

our country expanded, did our 
schools, and came accept the 
With the Revolution and the contingent 
concept Democracy came the realiza- 
tion that the government was, 
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Lincoln’s phrase almost century 
later, “of the people, the 
people, for the people,” then that gov- 
ernment must run educated 
citizens strong. 

the middle the century, 
great number American leaders 
had joined citing the need for good 
schools, and the beginning the 
Civil War practically all the states were 
making substantial progress setting 
systems public education. One 
the drawbacks, however, developing 
strong, consolidated public education 
system was that citizens began rely 
the educational structure they had 
set up. interest the schools 
lagged, and the feeling individual 
responsibility withered away. The men 
with enthusiastic and driving sense 
public duty had been drawn into 
boards education the local and 
state level, into municipal governments, 
state governments and the national gov- 
ernment. Fewer and fewer their 
fellow citizens were taking active 
part the operation their schools. 

Today, looking the schools, 
can see many changes. The changes 
the economic structure our country 
have had direct bearing the schools. 
With the growth industry and popu- 
lation, every urban family and group 
has been presented with the problems 
overcrowded conditions. The schools 
have felt the pressure increased en- 
rollments, higher costs and demands 
for whole new set services. 
per cent increase elementary and 
secondary school enrollments from the 
turn the century the beginning 
World War II, must added the in- 
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flation brought war. The problem 
meeting school needs aggravated 
the increased birth rate the war 
and post-war years. million addi- 
tional pupils will entering schools 
between this fall and the fall 1960. 
They will need million new desks 
year. And although the American 
people now have more money spend 
than ever before, only 1.5 per cent 
the national income assigned the 
task educating our children. 

the beginning the conflict 
Korea, the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools made the 
following statement: 


“To encouraging that through- 
out the confused years which followed 
World War Americans worked harder 
than ever improve public school system 
which already stands one the greatest 
social triumphs history. Here and now 
this country have come closer than man- 
kind ever has before the goal equal 
educational opportunity for all. 
thoughtful citizens recognize that still 
are long way from perfection and that 
much remains The task has 
been intensified the rapid and continued 
growth our school population with the 
subsequent development serious inade- 
quacies school facilities and teachers. 
still face the reality increase ten 
million school children during the next 
decade. 

“There are thus two compelling reasons 
for pressing our efforts for better 
One that this work yet far from fin- 
ished. The second that this work tests and 
measures the integrity our democratic 


Measured the increased flow 
correspondence from communities 


throughout the country into our Com- 
mission more Americans than 
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ever before are becoming aware the 
importance their schools. Citizens 
from all walks life are writing 
for assistance, telling about the school 
situation that currently concerning 
their town, reporting their school im- 
provement experiences. 


help achieve its first goal, the 
Commission began, early after its for- 
mation, co-operative campaign with 
The Advertising Council designed 
bring the plight the public schools 
before the eyes every citizen the 
United States. newspapers, maga- 
zines, outdoor posters, radio and 
television, “Better School” messages 
dramatized the problems 
tunities public school education. For 
example, last year total 10,257 
newspaper advertisements appeared 
dailies and weeklies every state 
the nation; five thousand large outdoor 
posters carrying the words, “Our 
Schools Are What Make Them— 
Good Citizens Everywhere Are Help- 
were displayed nearly every 
state, and approximately 90,000 car 
cards were display busses, subway 
and trolley cars throughout the nation. 
This program its third year and 
develops usefulness daily. 

However, the important fact that 
citizens are not just glancing casually 
magazines, posters and car cards. 
They are applying the messages their 
own communities and enthusiastically 
setting work. taking the national 
problems the public schools the 
local level, they are helping affirm 
the second goal the National Citizens 
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Commission for the Public Schools— 
that each community must the touch- 
stone for direct and effective improve- 
ment the public schools. 

The individual community 
starting place for good education. 
one pattern education can answer the 
needs all people, but the interre- 
lation school, child, parent and edu- 
cator the small units living the 
principles our democracy take root 
and flourish. Ultimately, the strength 
our nation rests with the communi- 
ties which make up, and American 
people, community community, work 
out the best way meet the needs 
their schools, they are setting the 
educational standards that will reflect 
our country’s personality. the same 
time, they are learning more about their 
own schools and equipping themselves 
take intelligent responsibility for 
public school improvement. 

cannot said that every com- 
munity throughout the country citizens 
are suddenly made aware the 
national problems confronting educa- 
tion. most cases initial interest 
the schools stems from familiarity with 
school situation problem facing 
particular town. Faced with too little 
desk space, the parents child 
affected will express concern for the 
public school system their town. 
perhaps high school student, thinking 
about his career, will question the merits 
taking the teaching profession. 
business leader will see the proposed 
addition the school increased 
tax rate. However, the problems the 
schools are brought the attention 
the citizenry, people are banding to- 


gether think out the solutions. 

This the measure the increase 
lay participation behalf the schools 
recent years: early 1950 the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission was touch 
with only fifty citizens’ committees 
working for better schools the local 
and state level. Now, the spring 
1952, know over 1600 organized 
groups and estimate that there are 
probably around 5000 working actively 
for their local schools. 

Although know that there 
pat formula for school improvement, 
have recognized certain factors 
the more successful citizens’ groups that 
often lead the most effective action. 
These factors are, like the concept 
committees itself, democratic 
nature. Three common denominators 
stand out among the most successful 
groups: (1) the group truly repre- 
sentative the entire community, geo- 
graphically, economically, religiously, 
socially and intellectually, 
fore reflects the opinions the whole 
community; (2) the group comes into 
being without axe grind, proceeds 
fact-finding committee, and then 
the basis facts, impartially studied, 
makes recommendations; (3) although 
indépendent thought and action, the 
group realizes that the whole com- 
munity must involved school im- 
provement, and works closely 
possible with the existing school authori- 
ties, benefiting from the experience and 
knowledge professional educators. 

representative the whole community, 
that each citizen able participate 
the study his schools and put his ideas 


for their improvement the test 
give-and-take discussion with his neigh- 
bors. The role such group can 
vital link between school and com- 
munity, giving the layman chance 
discuss conflicting points view demo- 
cratically, and the basis fact-find- 
ing and study, arrive certain stand- 
ards which fit the schools 
community. The work varies with the 
community and will take form the 
goals the committee develop. Often, 
specific problem has given 
impetus organizing group, citizens 
will try answer the broader 
questions the ultimate goals for edu- 
cation—the role the schools. They 
will wrestle with the importance the 
fundamentals 
training for citizenship, vocational train- 
ing, the place moral training the 
schools. 

Through study and finding solutions 
the more obvious troubles the 
schools, committees can create 
the best physical environment, and then 
study the less overt needs 
which, when satisfied, will determine 
and achieve the over-all educational 
goals the community. 

The services that the National Citi- 
zens Commission can render citizens 
working for local school improvement 
are largely dependent upon the citizens 
themselves. Through the experience 
one group working for their schools, 
learn methods which were successful 
and pass this knowledge other 
groups. The Commission works the 
national level, not because believe 
that there any national solution 
public school problems, but because, 
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national group, feel can spark 
interest many different communities 
and help each local group approach 
its own problems with more objectivity. 
necessary clearinghouse for the moun- 
tains information which come from 
both national and local agencies and 
groups. 

building our clearinghouse li- 
brary, are amassing rich store 
actual school improvement experiences 
for local groups use and benefit from. 
began hear from many 
hundreds committees, realized 
that they needed other aids. Letters 
began pour asking, “How can 
organize citizens’? committee our 
town!” “What are the qualifications for 
good school board member?” “How 
raise money build new 
These and many other ques- 
tions prompted the Commission 
gather educators and laymen together 
three separate workshop sessions 
arrive some the answers. These 
published the form two handbooks 
for committees. First, “What 
Know About Our Schools?”, 
collection more than 500 questions 
about citizens’ groups, and, second, 
“How Can Help Get Better 
Schools?”, booklet which attempts 
give some the answers those ques- 
tions and adds more which citizens 
should ask about their own schools and 
communities before taking action. 

The job working for public school 
improvement not easy one. Citi- 
zens’ committees often find themselves 
variance with the school board, not 
sufficiently organized forward, 
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against almost insoluble problems. 
The tremendous growth the move- 
ment, however, indicates the willingness 
citizens accept the job despite the 
apparent difficulties. Not satisfied with 
the available information that they have 
work with, many citizens’ committees 
have continued ask provide 
them with more tools. this end, 
are analyzing all the information re- 
ceive, and other workshop groups 
laymen and educators are trying 
collate this knowledge with studies and 
research the various fundamental 
issues concerning the schools today. 
Through this process hope find 
some avenues basic agreement 
problems, solutions, and the methods 
and goals education that will benefit 
all. 

Every day brings news great 
strides being taken citizens for school 
improvement. And recently, have 
been inspired the enthusiasm with 
which local chapters national organi- 
zations are taking active interest 
the schools. Besides the National Con- 
gress Parents and Teachers which has 
carried the school improvement burden 
for fifty years, often unaided any 
other agency, now 
emphasis being placed education 
local units the Junior Chamber 
Commerce, the League Women 
Voters, the American Association 
University Women, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, Rotary International and the 
General Federation Women’s Clubs. 
Other organizations which have active 
educational programs are the Farm 
Federation, the American 
Legion, the United Steel Workers 


America, the National Urban League, 
the National Association Manu- 
facturers, American Veterans Com- 
mittee, the YMCA and YWCA, the 
Girl Scouts and the Boy Scouts. Their 
co-operation indication, not only 
the growing awareness the part 
all groups that our schools are essential 
developing our most 
source, but the vast potential force 
that making itself available work 
for the schools. Frank Abrams, 
Chairman the Board Standard Oil 
Company New Jersey, address 
participants the Second Annual 
Dinner the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools Janu- 
ary 12, 1951, said: 

“No 
cially none operating world markets 
where the diversity the human race 
most easily observed—can fail recognize 
that the ability our own country pro- 
gress owed our national acceptance and 
promotion universal education much 
bought and paid for. The money price 
substantial—though not thousandth part 
the price ignorance. But the most im- 
portant price not measured dollars and 
cents. the time, energy, interest and 
attention which all give.” 


January this year St. Louis 
held our Third Dinner 
conjunction with Citizens Assembly 
Education. this two-day meeting 
came over 750 laymen, educators, busi- 
nessmen, civic, fraternal and labor lead- 
ers—people from states, all with the 
same goals mind—to ask questions 
and share their experiences 
school improvement work. panel ses- 
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sions, informal gatherings and dinner 
meetings, they talked about their com- 
munities, and about the problems facing 
the schools today. These were not 
casual observers the school scene. 
They were hard-headed, busy people 
working improve the schools their 
local communities. They were actively 
concerned with getting bond issue 
passed successfully, with consolidating 
three one-room school houses, with im- 
proving outmoded curriculum fit 
the needs every child. 

The enthusiasm and energy these 
citizens who came together St. Louis 
wonderfully hopeful sign. When 
the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools came into being over 
three years ago, one the major prob- 
lems facing the schools 
apathy. The American people, con- 
cerned with the immediate problems 
war, inflation, and insecurity, had for- 
gotten about their schools. Some who 
did remember them looked back fondly 
their own school days. Others noticed 
changes taking place and wondered. 
Gradually, however, the pressure 
expanding economy made itself felt 
every community throughout the 
country. Faced with urgent needs 
their schools, more and more citizens 
began taking serious look condi- 
tions, and were shocked what they 
found. Small community groups were 
formed discuss the schools. Realizing 
that the job was too big for any one 
group, they enlisted support from civic, 
fraternal, business, labor service 
organizations. Today, apathy being 
replaced energetic work. And the 
Citizens Assembly Education the 
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enthusiasm and sincerity citizens who 
worked and thought together about 
their schools were happy proof the 
tremendous ground swell activity for 
the public schools our country. The 
spirit the meeting made clear the 
vast resources power that can and are 
being called into action. 

Improving the public 
dynamic process, continuing job re- 
quiring the best efforts and intelligence 
everyone. not enough improve 
physical facilities raise the salaries 
elementary school teachers. the con- 
stantly changing society which 
live, values need constantly ap- 
praised, re-evaluated and 
each community, school improvement 
must constant process evolution, 
just our children must equipped 
meet the challenges changing 
the new position world 
leadership which the United States 
has arrived within the past decade, our 
schools must give each child the 
tools with which develop his own, 
creative talents for responsible thought 
and action. Every citizen must help 
provide these tools and willing 
give the time and energy constantly 
needed keep them good condition. 

Mrs. Eugene Meyer, member 
the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, summed the case 
for St. Louis these words: 


public schools have been one 
the most important factors making Amer- 
ica what is. They became fundamental 
the amazing industrial, economic and scien- 
tific progress our country. Now the time 
has come when they must strengthen 
well the moral and spiritual fibre our 
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people. this they must have the con- 
stant support the entire community. Only 
they have this support, can the schools 
cope successfully with the challenging prob- 
lems modern life.” 


Americans are rallying the chal- 
lenge voiced President Conant and 
Mrs. Meyer, and insofar their schools 
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are concerned are taking the responsi- 
bilities well the privileges that are 
theirs members democratic so- 
ciety. raising their sights each com- 
munity throughout the country, they 
are insuring not only the best education 
for their children, but the strength 
our nation well. 


FOR MORE UNION AND COMMUNION 


Writers articles who have strongly felt issues upon their minds 
and consciences should support and encourage one another, not alone 
the public prints, but also direct, personal correspondence well. 
This thought seems obviously correct hardly need stating. And 
yet common testimony that writing which earnest, experienced, 
learned men and women have given the best that within them, 
seldom honored more than scant two three letters cards 
recognition from the whole broad land. More often than not the 
silence with which they are met complete, even when style and con- 


tent are superlative. 


The absence assurances sympathy has caused many generous 
soul not follow resoundingly valuable proposals which ought 
not have been permitted die and buried. has meant failure 
provide essential facets published thought upon indispensable 


Education, National and International 


Educating for International Understanding 


promotion international under- 
standing and the ideal new world 
order, which are urgently needed 
the present crisis world affairs, the 
content instruction demands radical 
revision the new aim carried 
out. There always tendency, how- 
ever, when new aims education are 
proposed, add new subject 
curriculum which most school systems 
already overloaded. When was 
recognized, democracies any rate, 
that more direct attention should de- 
voted training for citizenship, new 
courses civics social studies were 
introduced, while the rest the curricu- 
lum and its content remained un- 
changed, and the opportunities utiliz- 
ing the wealth material already 
available end were neglected. 
Similarly the present juncture, when 
the need cultivating international 
attitudes, understanding, 
tion recognized, the introduction 
new courses international relations 
proposed. The advocate such courses 
fails realize that continue teach 
without revision such subjects history, 
geography, literature, and even foreign 
languages, which the past have been 
used—some more, some less—for 
doctrination nationalism, while add- 
ing other courses international rela- 


tions, would result conflicts mind 
and spirit. 

Fas est hoste doceri. The Nazis 
and Fascists did not add new subjects 
the curriculum schools order 
inculcate their particular ideologies; 
they introduced new emphases all 
subjects—including even 
mathematics, and the sciences—to in- 
doctrinate children and youth with the 
desired intellectual and emotional atti- 
tudes. The fact that totalitarian régimes 
utilized the content instruction 
inspire hatred and war-mindedness 
challenge explore the possibilities 
redirecting the content the construc- 
tive ends peace. The promotion 
national relations only aspect 
the promotion intelligent under- 
standing the concept human re- 
lations, which should the end 
sound education. 

The fundamental aim education 
all nations induct children and 
youth into the civilization and culture 
which they are heirs and make them 
intelligent members society. The 
sources civilization and culture are 
not confined any one nation; they are 
the accumulated contributions all 
ages, races, and nations. should 
the task education cultivate 
intelligent appreciation the interplay 
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ideals all times and increasingly today 
when the means communication are 
bringing all parts the world more 
closely together than ever before. The 
methods approach the common 
stock the world’s culture may differ, 
but these differences—“the obstinate 
bonds,” Robert Bridges calls them 
—are not “the weaker for any intrinsic 
absurdity.” 

has been one the defects edu- 
cation everywhere that little has been 
done dissipate the tendency look 
for differences between peoples dif- 
ferent races, creeds, nationality, and 
overlook those aspects that are com- 
mon all human beings. This has been 
true even the educational systems 
peoples the same language, the same 
religious foundations, and the same 
political ideals and institutions. differ- 
ences are exaggerated and become the 
sources mistrust and 
tween peoples who enjoy culture that 
common origin, relations with 
other peoples there tendency 
place the emphasis the colorful, the 
picturesque, and the exotic. Differences 
and diversities, already the results 
school education become still more 
emphasized literature, the screen 
and the stage, cartoons, and posters 
lure the tourist. And the stereo- 
typed labels attached members 
other nations become still more deeply 
rooted, The task developing sympa- 
thy and understanding appears 
difficult because has not been tried— 
not even religious instruction, which 
too often confused with denomina- 
tional sectarian instruction. The pri- 
mary objective inherent the develop- 
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ment ideals patriotism, loyalty, 
emphasis the glories war without 
any reference its destructiveness have 
been additional factors producing 
mind-set which stands the greatest 
obstacle the introduction new 
national outlook. 

Education has responsibility today 
develop appreciation the fact 
that the advancement the human race 
has been made possible through the arts 
peace, and through the common 
civilization and culture which have re- 
sulted from the progress ideas and 
Wars keep peoples the world 
apart, but the arts peace are 
found the common bonds and benefits 
for all mankind enjoy. The heritage 
the human race, accumulated times 
peace, has been cogently defined 
Shelley, who his Defence Poetry 


wrote: 


exceeds all imagination conceive 
what would have been the moral condition 
the world neither Dante, Petrarch, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Lord Bacon, nor 
Milton had ever existed; Raphael and 
Michael Angelo had never been born; 
Hebrew poetry had never been 
revival the study Greek poetry 
had never taken place; monuments 
ancient sculpture had been handed down 
us; and the poetry the religion 
the ancient world had been extinguished 
with its belief. The human mind could 
never, except the intervention these 
excitements, have been awakened the in- 
vention the grosser sciences, and the 
application analytical reasoning the 
aberrations society which now at- 
tempted exalt over the direct expression 
the inventive and creative faculty itself. 
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Shelley’s list, brief is, includes 
representatives many ages and many 
nations. The list could inexhaustible 
and could not confined the limited 
area with which Shelley was intimately 
concerned. There area human 
thought which could not have been in- 
cluded—science and 
tics and economics, and those creative 
arts which have moulded the minds 
men. Shelley referred only the 
European scene; the importance 
understanding the culture the Near 
East and the Far East and the West- 
ern Hemisphere last beginning 
recognized. The central point that 
the progress the world has been made 
possible the cross-fertilization 
ideas which nation can claim 
autonomous enjoy monopoly. 
The common stock the ideas and 
ideals the world has been enriched 
process exchange which knows 
national boundaries. The creative artist 
any field the true internationalist 
because thinks terms universals. 
noted further that Shelley 
does not refer the increase 
edge but the influences upon “the 
moral condition the world” exercised 
the great creative artists. 


The world has gained through the 
variety and diversity, “the colour, the 
shape, and the scent” the contribu- 
tions different nations. Nor there 
any conflict between the international 
ideal and the right each nation 
develop richly possible those as- 
pects its life and culture that enrich 
the whole world without encroaching 
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the enjoyment similar right all 
other nations. Only this sense can 
internationalism—what goes between 
nations—acquire real and significant 
meaning. What happens when nation 
determines completely autono- 
mous and mould its culture ac- 
cordance with its own ideology 
theory blood and soil was amply 
illustrated the efforts the Nazis 
and Fascists develop what they re- 
garded autochthonous cultures. In- 
tellectual and creative sterility was the 
result the attempt cut themselves 
off from the influences foreign and 
world cultures. There profound 
lesson this example nationalist pa- 
thology; the totalitarian aberrations 
contributed nothing that could added 
the sum the culture mankind. 
They proved, proof were needed, that 
international understanding impossi- 
mind which ready recognize the 
potentialities for the service one’s 
own nation and all other nations 
the common cause humanity, and 
that each nation has something 
worth contribute the enrichment 
and advancement the civilization and 
culture the world. 

The promotion international un- 
derstanding, however, may fail again 
separated from the cultivation 
national understanding. The ideals that 
make for international understanding 
not differ from those ideals which 
make for mutual understanding and 
respect between members the same 
nation—the ideals fair play, co-opera- 
tion, loyalty the good, and sense 
justice. Despite differences color, 
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language, nationality, creed all 
human beings have more common 
than was admitted the traditional 
programs education. 

undertaking the task develop- 
ing new attitudes and understanding 
between nations there one difficulty 
which cannot ignored and that 
that the responsibility cannot rele- 
gated the schools alone. program 
education cannot launched 
schools with any prospect success un- 
less similar program carried 
with adults and has their intelligent 
support. The fact has been established, 
any rate the United States, that 
the study social issues there 
higher correlation between the attitudes 
and opinions pupils and their parents 
than between them and their teachers. 

The charter the United Nations 
has defined the end achieved 
through international co-operation: 

reaffirm faith fundamental rights, 
the dignity and worth the human per- 
son, the equal rights men and women 
promote social progress and better standards 
life larger freedom. 

From this point view program 
education for international understand- 
education which beginning 
recognized essential for national sur- 
vival and the preservation and mainte- 
nance these ideals that make for 
peace. The best preparation for ap- 
preciation and intelligent understanding 
international relations through 
understanding the problems one’s 
own nation and acceptance the obliga- 
tions which the ideals human liberty, 
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justice, and honorable conduct impose 
whether within nation between 
nations, The process cultivating the 
international mind can thus said 
begin home through experience and 
service the smallest group and com- 
munity and the gradual enlargement 
vision the wider environment 
even smaller world. 


There may place the school 
program for special courses designated 
national government,” but even such 
courses were introduced for older and 
more mature pupils, would still 
the part wisdom prepare their 
minds receptive the specialized 
content. impart knowledge 
any area learning not difficult; 
far more difficult acquire knowl- 
edge into it—to use distinction made 
Jacques Maritain and implicit the 
thesis Sir Richard Livingstone’s The 
Future Education. certain maturity 
mind and experience needed 
acquire “knowledge into.” But assum- 
ing that courses international rela- 
tions are offered, there scarcely 
subject now taught primary and sec- 
ondary schools through which the de- 
sired attitudes cannot developed and 
from which some contribution inter- 
national understanding the place 
man international world cannot 
drawn. The one lesson that can 
taught that every subject studied 
schools the result the co-operation 
the minds men all stages 
history and many nations. 

The thesis that enjoy the cultural 
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fruits other countries freely 
our own most clearly evident 
such fields music and the arts which 
transcend national boundaries. Painters 
and sculptors, composers and musicians 
may German Russian, Italian 
French, English American, but they 
belong the world and their works 
are the heritage the whole hu- 
manity. Increasingly this fact begin- 
ning recognized the field 
literature. The great writers all 
nations, past and present, have place 
the literary heritage the world. 
There are even instances where nation 
claims understand and appreciate 
some writers better than the members 
the nation that produced them! Today 
book literary merit foreign 
tongue scarcely month old before 
translated and naturalized other 
countries. This equally true music 
and the drama; one could wish that 
were true films. 

The humanities have always been as- 
signed important place the cur- 
ricula schools everywhere. Unfor- 
tunately cannot claimed either that 
they have helped humanize those 
who study them that they have been 
employed disseminate real appreci- 
ation human values. They have too 
often been betrayed the schoolman’s 
propensity concentrate attention 
the scaffolding and neglect the main 
purpose the humanities instru- 
ment education. only rare 
instances that the humanities abeunt 
mores contribute the development 
moral personality. Failure achieve 
the real end the study the humani- 
ties, whether classical modern, has 
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given the advocates the study con- 
temporary life and issues the oppor- 
tunity attack them dealing only 
with the past with words alone, 
yielding nothing practical value for 
living the world today. The real 
contribution that the study the hu- 
manities can make the understanding 
man and the truly human too often 
missed. teach the mechanics 
language and train ability com- 
insuperable task; educate pupils 
see meanings and values the best that 
has been said and thought language 
far more difficult and demands con- 
emphasis. 

Languages may studied and cer- 
tain mastery may acquired them 
without the slightest understanding 
appreciation the peoples who speak 
them. Not only there failure im- 
part some notions about the peoples 
concerned, but not improbable that 
school textbooks often contain erroneous 
and incorrect statements about other 
nations. This was revealed recently 
analysis textbooks about the Latin 
American countries and Canada used 
the schools the United States. Some 
twenty years ago was found that many 
statements about Australia English 
school books were incorrect. Bernard 
Shaw’s remark that Britain and the 
United States are two countries sepa- 
rated common language has more 
serious implications for relations be- 
tween countries that speak different 
languages. 

The study the humanities, 
guage, and literature can play im- 
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portant role inducting children and 
youth into the accumulated wisdom 
the ages and laying the foundations 
for that understanding which will pro- 
mote the co-operation nations 
common task. But knowledge must 
enriched with sense common 
human values, and the imagination 
must stirred acquiring some un- 
derstanding how people other 
nations think and feel. The humanities 
provide rich opportunities for imparting 
sympathetic realization that they have 
helped bind centuries and generations 
together consciousness common 
service. 

The idea common service may 
somewhat elusive the realm spirit- 
ual values, although start may well 
made with the central doctrines com- 
mon all world religions. the field 
whether pure applied, the 
comes strikingly obvious. Referring 
mathematics the late Dr. David Eugene 
Smith called the subject “the most cos- 
mopolitan all the sciences” and com- 
bined illustrate this statement the 
following words: 

Every important country the world 
has contributed some way supplying 
the seeds for the garden mathematics, 
and mathematics has generously repaid the 
compliment dispensing the fruits, inter- 
nationally and without reserve. The evi- 
dence the international nature such 
contributions may common knowledge, 
yet proper this time mention few 
cases, such those India our common 
numerals, Iraq the early multiplication 
tables and algebra, Egypt surveying, 
Greece our scientific treatment ge- 
ometry, Rome engineering, England 
the Newtonian calculus, France analytic 


geometry and (through Immanuel Bonfils 
Tarascon, Jewish writer ca. 1350) 
decimal fraction, and Scotland the uses 


The lesson from the international 
contributions that have gone into mathe- 
matics can made still more pointed 
when the same idea transferred the 
story the advancement science. 
The progress science has been made 
possible through the pooling ideas 
and discoveries minds men 
many nations. Least all fields 
labelled English, French, German, 
Russian, American, Japanese. The 
scientists may not have been motivated 
the spirit altruism, but utilizing 
ideas from all sources they have, the 
pursuit truth, been inspired the 
ideal defined Bacon that “the true 
and legitimate goal the sciences 
none other than this—to endow human 
life with new discoveries and resources,” 
and “to extend more widely the powers 
and greatness man’s estate, secure 
the sovereignty man over nature.” 
Bacon did not foresee, did Henry 
Adams three centuries later, that man 
might some day mount science and 
run away with and that “some day 
science may have the existence man- 
kind its power, and the human race 
commit suicide blowing 
world,” the plea national interests. 
The balance sheet science, however, 
favor the discoveries that have 
helped improve man’s estate and 


National Society for the Study Education, 
Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, Part II, 
Understanding through the Public School Curric- 
ulum, 75. (Bloomington, 1937.) 
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would continue so, men but 
directed their knowledge, efforts, and 
resources the cause human welfare 
rather than the invention bigger 
and more destructive implements 
war. Patriotic pride the contribution 
fellow citizens the advancement 
science would not diminished, 
pupils were taught how much these 
contributions are dependent upon the 
nations. Science, because the interest 
children and youth its products and 
inventions, offers opportunity 
teach, realistically and concretely, the 
lesson that its advancement the result 
international co-operation and 
ideas that are accepted without any con- 
cern about their national origins. 

positive approach this kind 
more desirable than the tendency 
urge the speedy development some 
form world government through 
fear the destructiveness the atomic 
bomb bacterial warfare. The peace 
the world has never been maintained 
through fear; the only guarantee 
peace intelligent understanding and 
appreciation those forces that can 
promote common interest and 
will for advancing the welfare all. 
this science has contributed every 
area that affects modern life. quote 
Dr. James Shotwell: 


Science not only the explorer the 
universe, revolutionary power well. 
work the world today remaking 
human relationships without regard race, 
color, previous Its engineers 
where needed raw materials await ex- 
ploitation, not where ancient poems phi- 
losophies lure the scholar. And, wherever 
touches, changes the most important thing 
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most men’s lives, the day’s work. The 
interests the home and the neighborhood 
widen include the new outside influences 
that bear upon them. When the voice 
European orator heard more quickly 
Americans “listening in” than those 
the back the hall which speaking, 
fundamental change has come over hu- 
man relationships.” 


The opportunities building 
sense international interdependence 
through instruction science and its 
applications are hand every class- 
room. 

Just realistic and concrete for 
inculcating realization international 
interdependence geography, which 
has the double advantage 
ing itself treatment both one 
the humanities and science. the 
other hand, geography deals with the 
influence the natural environment 
man’s progress, and, the other, can 
utilized teach how men differ- 
ent parts the world live and work and 
the growing interdependence for the 
raw materials and the manufactured 
products the world. The develop- 
ment transportation, means com- 
munication, industry and commerce, 
and international finance—all those eco- 
nomic forces that determine the work 
and well-being mankind everywhere 
—provides materials for study which 
are not too difficult for pupils schools 
comprehend. The effects the dis- 
location these forces have been 
brought home only too closely chil- 
dren and adults the three 
decades. special course economics 
not needed help pupils understand 
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the nations the world are interde- 
pendent for their survival and that few 
nations are endowed with 
resources live alone without stagnat- 
ing. Geography, like history, should 
taught its world setting. 


subject the school curriculum 
has been more deliberately used for 
tory with emphasis more the mili- 
tary and political aspects than the 
social and cultural progress nation 
and the interplay between nations. 
strongly rooted this approach that 
analysis American textbooks re- 
vealed few years ago that, despite the 
widespread movement that time 
cultivate international understanding 
the schools, the nationalistic emphasis 
still persisted the history textbooks. 
Too rarely the study national his- 
tory woven into the setting world 
history and still more rarely attention 
given the influences exercised the 
cross-fertilization cultures, or, they 
tory. 

The gradual development 
nineteenth century 
agencies co-operate the promotion 
human welfare provides oppor- 
tunity cultivate those attitudes that 
would lead understanding 
current trends our own time. The 
abolition slavery, prison reform, the 
Universal Postal Union, the Red Cross, 
the International Court, international 
congresses and societies scholars 
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different fields can incorporated into 
the study history lead under- 
standing the movements 
twentieth century establish inter- 
national organization for the mainte- 
nance and preservation peace. The 
study these developments human 
history would provide 
foundation for the study the organi- 
zation, aims, and work the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 
The essential purpose such study 
should not much impart 
knowledge the use and growth 
agencies for international co-operation 
develop “the will and purpose and 
the desires peoples and nations” upon 
which the success such agencies de- 
pends. Despite failures, there has been 
progress, which, even though slow, 
should inspire faith and hope their 
future. 

The major contribution 
study history can make will 
missed, the emphasis placed upon 
the acquisition facts, important 
they are, and pupils not acquire 
sense values and idea man’s 
struggle for freedom security. 
While cultivating certain receptivity 
change, the study history should 
instill into the minds pupils the con- 
cept those permanent values, ideals, 
and aspirations common all 
manity. Military history cannot en- 
tirely omitted, but would inter- 
esting experiment present the causes 
war given the school textbooks 
two contending nations. the Off- 
cial Program for Elementary Schools 
France, issued 1923, appears the 
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statement that the teaching his- 
tory “French patriotism has nothing 
fear from truth.” The teacher, 
claimed, “can without hesitation tell the 
history our country the pupil 
results from the impartial researches 
our historians.” Such statement 
challenge try the proposed experi- 
ment which would not beyond the 
intellectual grasp older pupils. The 
French claim, which not confined 
France, is, course, the greatest obsta- 
cle the proposal have one history 
textbook written for use the schools 
all nations. 

Whether the experiment tried 
not, the important issue the study 
history acquire real understand- 
ing what has survived from the past 
that all mankind may share common, 
and realization that, while wars have 
divided men and nations, the construc- 
tive arts peace have produced com- 
mon heritage from which all have bene- 
fited. That narrow provincialism which 
results from refusal recognize the 
contributions other nations can best 
counteracted the opportunities 
through the study history train 
critical judgment, restraint and caution 
passing verdicts other nations, and 
sympathetic understanding without con- 
doning those actions which violate gen- 
erally accepted standard morality and 
honorable conduct. 

The place current events pro- 
gram school studies open ques- 
tion, not because children and youth 
should not made aware what 
going around them, but because cur- 
rent events, while they are current, are 
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open controversial interpretations 
and because meanings 
stream history will not emerge until 
considerably later. There is, course, 
place for the study current events 
facts. here that there should 
included the study the aims and work 
the United Nations and its special 
agencies. The immediate outlook may 
dark, but the fact that the Organiza- 
tion has been established marks 
epoch the progress mankind 
toward the desired goal world 
society. 


The new emphasis education for 
international understanding demands 
revision the traditional methods 
teacher preparation which generally 
recognized already overdue. The 
notion that two years preparation 
can more than help teacher keep 
ahead his pupils primary schools 
that teachers secondary schools 
require little professional prepara- 
tion can dismissed fallacious. 
impart instruction not difficult; 
educate demands not only trained un- 
derstanding pupils but also rich 
knowledge the cultural environment 
and broad understanding the con- 
tribution that any special subject the 
curriculum can make the major aim 
education. The demands the 
teacher today are far greater than when 
his task was impart fixed quantum 
examinable facts and information. 
The education the whole child, which 
the dominant aim modern educa- 
tional theory, imposes far greater re- 
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sponsibility the teacher. Nor this 
responsibility lessened the introduc- 
tion what are called mass media 
communication—the radio, moving pic- 
tures, and the press—the use which 
has been given important place 
the Constitution UNESCO. 
not understood clearly should 
that the use these media requires 
special preparation and that their use 
can only effective supplements 
aids classroom instruction; like text- 
books, mass media not themselves 
educate. There fact substitute 
for the well-prepared teacher. 
ready pointed out earlier, teachers 
body have since World War been 
more strongly favor program 
education for international understand- 
ing than other sections their com- 
munities. But even teachers have been 
slow realize that what needed 
their instruction not new courses but 
new point view teaching any 
subject. 

About ten years ago Sir Ernest Barker 
lecture Education for Citizen- 
ship expressed himself critical 
proposals introduce special courses 
civics and indicated sounder method 
approach the following words: 


Every good schoolmaster tries edu- 
cate for goodness without putting ethics 
into the curriculum. does impercep- 
tibly and indirectly, or, Blake says, “si- 
lently, the history les- 
son, through the literature lesson, through 
all lessons; the playground; everywhere 
—but does not “seek tell his love, love 
that never told can be” any rate 
youth that tender age. something 
the same sort true education for citizen- 
ship? Can one try give without putting 
civics into the curriculum? it, can 


made, just practical drill, flowering out 
all subjects, but not demanding subject 


itself? Can follow the way Blake 
here too, and act “silently, 


The same position may taken 
education for international understand- 
ing, which, have attempted point 
out, can promoted naturally and 
its manifold settings through the proper 
emphasis teaching all subjects. 
not necessary, except with more ad- 
vanced pupils, add new course 
international relations. The adoption 
new subject means specialist teachers 
and specialization inevitably tends 
narrow and restrict the perspective 
teachers. Like moral spiritual 
values, the values implied 
national understanding, co-operation, 
and peace cannot taught separate 
lessons. educating for citizenship 
and stimulating sense patriotism 
and loyalty, cultivating sense 
pendence what should aimed the 
development feeling obligation 
and responsibility for service 
manity and appreciation the manifold 
ways which such service can per- 
formed. the school succeeds edu- 
cating pupils realization that civili- 
zation and culture are the collective 
one’s own nation has also had part 
along with others, that they are com- 
mon heritage and joint responsibility 
all nations, then they will have gone 
far toward appreciation the funda- 
mental bases international under- 


standing—the recognition common 


Ernest Barker, Education for Citizenship, 
Studies and Reports No. University Lon- 
don Institute Education, 1936. 
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humanity, founded common culture 
and devoted common cause. Then 
the intellectual and moral solidarity 
mankind will have been built sup- 
port the political and economic arrange- 
ments governments for the mainte- 
nance peace. 


The task educating for peace can- 
not undertaken one nation alone; 
demands the co-operation all 
nations. That co-operation 
made possible the creation 
UNESCO and nations can engage 
the common effort laying the founda- 
tions for peace through education under 
the guidance but not the control 
UNESCO. The promotion sounder 
international understanding will ad- 
vanced two projects which UNESCO 
has included its program. these 
the first secure the revision text- 
books order remove statements 
that are inimical other nations and 
insure accuracy information. The 
second project assemble and pub- 
lish information what being done 
the schools the Member-States 
promote international understanding. 
these projects every nation can co- 
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operate good faith, because can 
count the interest the teaching 
profession which was already manifested 
the years between the two wars and 
which can now rely the guidance and 
inspiration international organiza- 
tion. There need fear lest edu- 
cation for loyalty and patriotism will 
affected, but will new kind 
loyalty and patriotism. The develop- 
ment international-mindedness does 
not mean the abandonment national- 
mindedness; means anything, 
demands informed consciousness 
the place one’s own nation world 
society and the contributions that can 
make world society whose survival 
depends the maintenance peace 
and relief from the fear war. The 
maintenance peace between nations 
within nations can only achieved 
dedication common cause, which 
has nowhere been better defined than 
the words Carlyle: 


Are not all true men that live, have 
ever lived, soldiers the same army, en- 
listed under Heaven’s captaincy battle 
against the same enemy—the empire 
Darkness and Wrong? Why should 
misknow one another and fight, not against 
the enemy, but against ourselves, for mere 
differences uniform? 


the wide diffusion culture, and the education humanity 
for justice and liberty and peace are indispensable the dignity man 
and constitute sacred duty which all the nations must fulfill spirit 
mutual assistance and concern —CONSTITUTION UNEsco 
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The Summit Mount Washington 


Soy Harris 


Summit that seems pinnacle the world, 
rugged mountain rising from the earth, 


Reaching far, and high into far skies. 
Above all mountains which encircle it, 
stands aloof—the summit the earth. 


stand solemn silence and gaze ’round; 
place whereon stand holy ground. 


Here, self silenced the Infinite; 

And temporal things earth become naught, 
ever-existent, timeless harmonies,— 
The silent symphonies earth and sky; 
The rhythm the universe revealed, 
Horeb heights, beyond men’s little lives; 


The wondrous firmaments wondrous God. 


Here, Beauty, its universal tongue 
Declares God’s glories waiting world; 
The perfect wonders perfect God, 
Made manifest man heights sublime, 
one with all the harmonies heaven. 
The Spirit the Universe here; 


Eternity upon the mountain-top. 


The Educational Values College 
Physical Education, Including 
Intercollegiate Athletics, 
and ‘Their Preservation 


1859 President Stearns Amherst 
College startled the academic world 
saying that: “If moderate amount 
physical exercise could secured 
general thing every student daily 
have deep conviction, founded 
close observation and experience, that 
not only would lives and health pre- 
served but animation and cheerfulness 
and high order efficient study and 
intellectual life would secured.” 
then proceeded build the first gym- 
nasium and employ the first full time 
medical man member his faculty 
provide this activity. 

few years later when the games 
were growing student clubs the 
college and intercollegiate competition 
appeared, Dr. Hitchcock, who was ad- 
ministering the program, warned the 
boys, “to participate intramural 
games and beware these hot contests 
with professional gamesters.” part 
might have been supported the first 
intercollegiate baseball game played 
1859 between Williams and Amherst. 
Following the game was rumored 
that Amherst had hired blacksmith 
for their pitcher because “no one but 
blacksmith could throw ball swiftly 
for long.” The pitcher question, 
however, was respected student who 


later became trustee the college. 

Both these statements were very 
prophetic for present every college 
includes some form physical educa- 
tion its program and, the present 
time, most colleges are concerned over 
the hot contests with “professional 
gamesters,” many whom are now in- 
side the colleges. 

This situation, which may seem con- 
tradictory, raises serious and important 
questions. Three these questions are 
fundamental and should studied 
those who are concerned with the edu- 
cation the boys today. These are: 


What are the possible values which can 
result from physical education and ath- 
letics the college program? 

How have many these values been 
lost ignored: The present picture? 
What should restore these 
educational benefits the college and 
the student? 


Whatever may the general aims 
education modern science has shown 
that cannot divide the student into 
parts. educate the whole boy one 
must deal with the whole boy, both 
the classroom through the mind, and 
the field through the body. Measure- 
ment not easy but many studies have 
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been made, including the comprehen- 
sive study the Carnegie Foundation 
For the Advancement and 
certain results are fairly obvious: 


planned program activities one can 
see the development better condition, 
improved health, endurance, muscle tone 
and skill. 

Psychological. Alertness, concentration, 
quick and accurate response, self confi- 
dence and the feeling well being 
through the fun play and recreation. 

The adjustment others; 
friendliness, co-operation and team play. 

Moral and ethical. Courage, fair play, 
observance rules, responsibility and 
self control. 


fairly clear that the purely 
physical results could accrue from re- 
peated activity without too much direc- 
tion but most colleges the specific 
gains the individual are the results 
careful guidance individual 
needs, control amount and stimula- 
tion interest. This guidance fur- 
nished, most cases, professionally 
trained individuals. The results can and 
have been measured almost every 
department physical education. This 
President Stearns had mind and 
would proud see these results. 

Regarding the psychological benefits, 
they are more intangible and require 
for their realization more mature and 
sensitive guidance with spirit and 
philosophy life. The results, how- 
ever, can obtained through activities 
not highly organized but when games 
form part the total means which 


*Carnegie Foundation For the Advancement 
Teaching. Bulletins 24, 1929. 
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the individual developed. 

When comes the social and 
moral values, however, the results can 
obtained best through the competi- 
tive games. The pressure the contest 
gives the setting for the development 
courage, self control, co-operation and 
the adjustment others, fair play and 
team play. However, these qualities are 
not inherent these games. fact, the 
opposite characteristics may and ap- 
pear good leadership and guidance 
are not present and dominant. 

leadership and 
trained guidance, which necessary 
for the best education, often present 
the regular program physical 
education. The teacher education pro- 
gram stresses principles, philosophy, 
psychology and physiology. 
structors are usually more carefully 
trained and the instruction 
closer the curriculum standards 
part the degree. The activities, 
including the games, which are offered 
all students according need, are 
not too highly competitive, the pres- 
sure the individual not too great, 
hence the social and moral values can 
more definitely preserved. Even 
the lightly organized and largely stu- 
dent-controlled intramural games the 
educational benefits are most often ob- 
tained. The problems, then, are rela- 
tively minor ones here and differ little 
from those all departments and all 
fields teaching, namely, the selection 
good teachers and the planning 
well balanced program applied all 
students both strong and Educa- 
tionally this the best part the 
program. 
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is, then, the field intercollegi- 
ate sports that there the greatest 
potentiality both for bad well good 
education. this field only 
percent, most, the best trained 
students participate but three-quarters 
the time, money and attention de- 
voted this part the program. 
is, therefore, important that this pro- 
gram, which potentially important, 
should well done. here that 
meet the study our second question 
what has happened this pro- 
gram; why have lost ignored the 
main objectives and possible values 
derived from these games. 


The approach the answer this 
question should studied from three 
important directions. First, the nature 
the games themselves. Secondly, the 
quality the administration lack 
administration during their very rapid 
growth popularity. And, thirdly, the 
strong forces outside the college which 
helped shape the direction these 
contests into public spectacles. 

The games themselves are the ex- 
pression the deep-seated instinctive 
drives that are part the biological 
heritage. Developed through the early 
play children, the desire run, 
dodge, strike and excel competition 
gives fundamental satisfaction almost 
all growing boys. Added these strong 
urges are the satisfaction hero wor- 
ship fostered the cheering spectators 
and the public acclaim. win 
excellent aim and the natural objective 
contest. win any cost any 
means the pattern the jungle and 
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for war but presents grave problems 
educators, coaches and teachers who are 
educating young men for life 
democracy. our graduating athletes 
are well-equipped with habits 
friendliness, co-operation, fair play, ob- 
servance rules, self control and sense 
responsibility then our colleges have 
great responsibility for well thought- 
out methods control and guidance 
these games and the selection and sup- 
port men excellent ideals coaches 
and teachers. This responsibility cannot 
minimized. Have our colleges had 
this sense responsibility and are they 
exercising this control and guidance? 
This brings the second approach 
the study intercollegiate athletics— 
their administration. 

The games began the colleges 
purely student clubs. They were not 
connected, first, with any department 
physical education nor even, formally, 
with the college. The boys chose their 
own membership, selected and coached 
their own teams and collected their own 
funds for equipment and travel. the 
numbers teams grew the college, 
through its physical education depart- 
ment, assisted their guidance and 
financing and contributed the selec- 
tion experts, sometimes professionals, 
come the campus for the sports 
seasons coach. they grew more 
difficult manage athletic boards were 
set up, made some physical edu- 
cation department faculty, academic 
and graduates who 
were primarily interested athletics. 
Even that time the college administra- 
tion and, certainly the faculty, viewed 
the games indulgently mild intru- 
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sions into the academic world, which 
should kept apart from faculty con- 
cern except for occasional rules regard- 
ing absences, low standing, ineligibility 
and considerations health. But the 
fat was the fire and for the last fifty 
years the colleges have been struggling 
get complete control and provide 
the guidance necessary obtain the 
educational values which were slipping 
had slipped from the intercollegiate 
sports program. 

the years 1900-1925 the situation 
had gotten far out the control 
the individual colleges and the athletic 
associations set regulate the sports 
that appeal was made the Carnegie 
Foundation make thorough study 
conditions pertaining intercollegi- 
ate athletics. The facts disclosed were 
indicate the colleges the 
necessity revising their complete pro- 
cedure regarding selection students, 
awarding scholarships, length 
schedules, academic standing athletes, 
selection coaches and complete ad- 
ministration and faculty control. 

important, here, that should 
review some the facts disclosed 
this study and report. But, before 
state these facts, lest they seem merely 
historical, and avoid repetition later 
this article, would point out that 
twenty-five years afterward, this time, 
while many the colleges conduct 
good programs athletics the situation 
the other colleges bad, not 
worse, than when the Carnegie study 
was made. The worst features are those 
which professionalism has been con- 
doned and where administrations have 
approved practices where the educational 
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values are nil destroyed. 

summarizing some these prac- 
tices which are destroying the educa- 
tional benefits the games and under- 
mining the quality many educational 
institutions would start with the lower- 
ing standards admission for good 
athletes after offering them purely 
athletic scholarships, room and board, 
incidentals and sometimes salary. After 
entrance and good performance the 
field they are kept college, and eligi- 
ble, means easy courses even 
good grades for work not even at- 
tempted, some them without expec- 
tation graduation. some sports, 
usually football and recently basketball, 
the practice and play would extend 
throughout much the college year. 
Recently summer basketball has been 
added baseball good summer 
job. This was the start the good 
contacts with gamblers and the thrown 
games which resulted the recent in- 
dictments and jailing several college 
players along with the gambler. The 
tragedy here see college games 
established for educational values, such 
self control, fair play, co-opera- 
tion, and adjustment rules, turned 
into the means for “getting cut.” 
has been the alumni, businessmen 
followers, directors and coaches who 
have taught weak boys expect the “pay 
for play” principle all times. More- 
over, when comes the principles 
self control, fair play, friendliness and 
abiding the rules, numerous cases 
plain assault resulting serious injury 
have appeared the football field 
under the guise rugged play and 
many them were unpunished of- 
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ficial, coach, director president. 

But true, that, following the 
Carnegie disclosures, the athletic asso- 
ciations, particularly the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association, and many 
the colleges took steps improve 
conditions. Subsidization athletes 
was either almost eliminated, reduced, 
driven underground made legitimate. 
Scholastic standards were raised and 
attempts were made improve the 
leadership. 

The colleges, many them the 
small, liberal arts colleges where the 
integration the department physi- 
cal education and intercollegiate athlet- 
ics was more complete and the relations 
the college faculty and curriculum was 
more intimate, eliminated most the 
undesirable features. Many the 
larger institutions, where the financial 
stakes were much higher and the rela- 
tions with alumni less close, put through 
regulatory measures tending improve 
conditions and did somewhat, but the 
will change was not really evident. 
Many the independent colleges not 
connected with conferences and many 
the southern universities which were 
just learning what the richer northern 
universities had taught them, went 
for all-out fund raising and hiring 
good athletes from all over the country. 
But many colleges, under the plea 
furnishing public recreation instead 
education, justified the hiring players 
the ground that football had become 
highly competitive that they could 
not field good team unless they paid 
performers. Others argued that the in- 
come from football built laboratories 
and dormitories and supported general 
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programs physical education—hence 
furthered 
others gave the game not being 
worth the expense and effort. Strangely 
enough, most these arguments were 
accepted administrators both the 
associations and the colleges and the 
slogan was voiced that “honesty better 
than deceit,” while education was 
scarcely considered. Responsible leaders 
thought largely institutional com- 
munity prestige, good publicity for fund- 
raising campaigns, and campus morale 
which was supposed lifted vic- 
tory but strangely, and less considered, 
was depressed defeat. some colleges 
even the library was locked during foot- 
ball games. The games had become ends 
themselves and not the means 
which students are educated for living 
democracy. What was happening 
the student was not seriously considered 
until was vividly made clear 
judge court who was faced with the 
unfortunate results. sure, down- 
right dishonesty was the exception rather 
than the rule but weak boys were weak- 
ened the system, not helped gain 
the self control, co-operation, fair play 
and other values referred presi- 
dents’ reports and speeches faculty, 
directors and coaches alumni and club 
dinners. For the many, was not the 
gambling but the championship, the 
“all” teams, the bowls and the pitiless 
publicity built around the perform- 
ances able, good, and sometimes sim- 
ple, boys who were being exploited for 
the reputation the team, the coach 
and the college. This development was 
responsible for the saying: “In some 
areas football games bear about the 
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same relation education bull fight- 
ing bears farming.” 

These latter developments appeared 
cepted new regulations suggested the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
and other regulatory bodies. Again 
was because the values the game 
were forgotten ignored those re- 
sponsible for their conduct. Two 
these reforms were the faculty coaching 
plan and the awarding scholarships 
the colleges only for scholarship 
and need. The faculty coaching plan 
recommended that the coaches the 
sport selected full-time faculty 
men. was hoped that this would im- 
prove the quality the leadership. 
many cases did but, also, many 
cases the result was the selection men 
without any particular interest educa- 
tion, giving them responsible faculty 
tenure but requiring only part-time work, 
thus giving the college sense se- 
curity and respectability. These coaches 
with full-time employment but with 
actual work only during the season had 
plenty time round good pros- 
pects, usually athletes, for the college. 
During lean times financially for the 
colleges these messengers were very 
helpful. The second regulation, namely, 
that scholarships could given only for 
scholarship and need was interpreted 
include almost all athletes needy 
because playing the sports, particularly 
football, required much time that 
was difficult for them work and often 
they needed special tutoring keep 
eligible, that was required. clearly 
had this situation been recognized 
some places that court ruling decreed 


that athlete, though injured, was en- 
titled compensation employee 
the college. Wherever 
tions developed obvious that not 
only have the values the games 
students been lost but definite false 
standards perspective have taken 
their place. Moreover, bad educa- 
tion that tended separate the 
students into two groups, least, 
form special group with special privi- 
leges valuable the college. sum 
up, the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation discovered last year the an- 
nual meeting that two-thirds the col- 
leges which made its membership 
would not support the enforcement its 
regulations. This left chaotic situation 
the field intercollegiate athletics 
although, least, majority the 
colleges intended something about 
it. Action had been started many 
the regional conferences when the bas- 
ketball bribery scandals made clear that 
strong regulatory measures aimed de- 
emphasizing intercollegiate sports were 
necessary. many better term re- 
emphasis the educational values. This 
brings the third question. What 
should restore and preserve 
the good the games? 


This third and most important and 
constructive part this article will deal 
with what being done deemphasize 
the exaggerated position our inter- 
collegiate sports and what still needs 
done reemphasize the values 
obtained from them. obvious that 
many the worst the evils can 
lessened eliminated regulation and 
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enforcement measures. This will tend 
create the setting for positive re- 
the ideals. But one can- 
not build character establish ideals 
growing boys means legislation 
alone. Hence have two definite ap- 
proaches the restoration the games 
their proper place the college edu- 
cational program. 

Regarding the first step, have 
several actions taken and one major 
proposal started. The National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association has passed rec- 
ommendations regard entrance 
requirements, natural progression 
student for degree, awarding 
scholarships, has established commit- 
tee ethics, limited out season prac- 
tice periods for football and basketball, 
and studying the question post- 
season bowl games and “all” champion- 
ships. For enforcement membership 
committee with power recommend 
discipline expulsion from the associa- 
tion for infraction the rules was found. 
two-thirds vote the members, how- 
ever, necessary for action. Many the 
practices are widespread that difh- 
cult get this vote. The regulations gov- 
erning participation 
athletics are, general, follows: 


student may receive financial aid 
other than that administered his fam- 
ily his college. 

Every student must admitted only 
published entrance requirements, must 
keep his work according the 
faculty his college and maintain satis- 
factory progress toward degree de- 
termined the college. 

The membership any active institution 
failing meet these academic ath- 
letic standards may terminated 
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two-thirds vote the members present 
and voting the annual convention. 

ethical conduct the amendment 
states, general, that those who conduct 
athletics and those that play shall deport 
themselves with honesty and sportsman- 
ship all times and stand for the honor 
and dignity fair play and high stand- 
ards wholesome competitive sports. 

Out season practice football 
days and basketball sessions 
calendar days and committee was 
appointed study the question bowl 
games and post-season championships. 

controlled program television was 
approved. 


Other regional conferences have gone 
little farther the limitation sports 

The Eastern College Athletic Associa- 
tion adopted rules against bowl games 
and against any post-season contests not 
controlled the colleges. 

The Ohio Conference thirteen col- 
leges, addition the above regula- 
tions, gave spring football and 
sports. 

Individual colleges have established 
rules for themselves and conjunction 
with some their competitors have, 
the case The Little Three—Am- 
herst, Wesleyan and Williams—aban- 
doned spring football and limited all 
out-of-season sports practice. 

However, the most extensive plan 
for regulation college athletics the 
series recommendations made the 
committee eleven college presidents 
appointed the American Council 
Education study the intercollegiate 
athletic situation and make report. 
This study grew out well developed 
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feeling throughout the educational insti- 
tutions that the whole athletic situation 
had gotten far out hand that the 
athletic associations could longer con- 
trol it. This was demonstrated the 
fact that the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association could not pass stringent 
enough legislation enforce the rules 
already passed. This was partly the 
result the fact that too many the 
delegates from the colleges sent the 
conventions were athletic directors 
even faculty representatives who were 
committed and partly responsible for 
the conditions. part, was evident 
that the will change and improve the 
situation was not present the minds 
many college administrations. Hence, 
partly through the efforts presidents 
who were greatly disturbed and backed 
faculties who were concerned for edu- 
cational standards, appeal was made 
the American Council Education. 
This body appointed eleven presidents 
institutions from different sections 
the United States and requested them 
study the situation and report their 
recommendations. last the colleges 
were trying regain measure con- 
trol their own program. The recom- 
mendations, announced February 16, 
are these: 


Football games and practices should 
kept strictly within the season, from Sep- 
tember the first Saturday Decem- 
ber. This would not only eliminate all 
bowl games, but would cut out spring 
practice. 

Outright athletic scholarships should 
abolished. 

Basketball practice and games should 
limited 
period, which could fall anywhere be- 


tween November and March 
the school’s option. 

Baseball practice should limited 
three and half months, between Feb- 
ruary and the end the school year, 

All athletes should make regular prog- 
ress toward degree. 

freshmen should allowed play 
varsity teams. 

All athletic funds should handled 
the university. This means that booster 
clubs would barred unless the money 
they raised was turned over the 
school. 


February the presidents 
the Ivy 
Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Har- 
vard, Pennsylvania, Princeton and Yale 
—announced the following program: 


so-called football clinics, that 
is, the practice assembling high school 
coaches explain and demonstrate 
coaching methods. 

abolish spring football practice be- 
cause the peculiar pressures foot- 
ball and their desire avoid intensity 
athletic specialization single sport. 
taking this action the committee rec- 
ognizes that the same evils may exist 
other major sports, and they are pro- 
ceeding with study this matter. 

start fall football practice for all in- 
stitutions Thursday, September 
1952. 

That beginning with the fall 1953, 
each institution would play every other 
institution the group least once 
every five years. 

study ways and means reducing 
the number games scheduled. 

reaffirm the principle the control 
athletics the academic authorities, 
this control include scheduling policy, 
eligibility, the award scholarships and 
student aid. 

amend the eligibility rule the pres- 
ent agreement including the follow- 
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ing: “Beginning 1954 student 
shall eligible whose secondary school 
education was subsidized whose post- 
college education promised in- 
dividual group individuals not 
closely related the family consid- 
eration for his attending the college 
which now attends.” 

amend the rule regard post- 
season football contests read fol- 
lows: subscribing institutions shall 
not engage post-season football con- 
tests any contests designed settle 
sectional other championship, and 
player representing these institutions shall 
participate such contests, and 
coach shall undertake coach teams 
entered for such contests.” 


All these recommendations are 
sound their intent direct institu- 
tional athletic energies into more desir- 
able Their enforcement should 
elevate institutional integrity 
encourage faculties renewed vigor. 
The least that colleges can fol- 
low these recommendations. But, 
order that evasion may not continue 
dominate the scene, the colleges must 
have men who believe and will 
teach and coach students the valuable 
aims athletics. With this mind 
joint committee, representing the Ameri- 
can Association Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation; the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association and the 
College Physical Education Association, 
has sent letter all college presidents 
the values sports the 
students properly handled and stress- 
ing the careful selection professionally 
qualified men high ideals mem- 
bers their faculties and the depart- 
ments physical education teachers 
and coaches. This latter 
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is, general, follows: Men selected 
for physical education and athletic po- 
sitions should chosen because their 
professional competence, personal in- 
tegrity and character. Few teachers have 
much responsibility. Neither personal 
popularity nor athletic success are suf- 
ficient credentials for employment. The 
men who are responsible for intercol- 
legiate athletics should members 
the faculty with the same rights and 
privileges and held the same standards 
intelligence, professional education, 
character and teaching competence 
other faculty members. This letter also 
recommended that colleges study the 
question financing the athletic pro- 
gram from college funds rather than 
depending public support through 
gate 

amount regulation, however, 
can take the place good teachers and 
coaches obtaining the full values 
education through games. These men 
must interested education and par- 
ticularly students and their develop- 
ment. They must know and believe that 
education the student the end and 
the game the means which learns 
valuable habits and ideals for later life. 
This places the responsibility the 
president and administration for their 
selection and guidance. these men 
are assured when selected that their 
position teaching job, not purely 
one requiring victories, would tend 
encourage the coach teacher apply 
his best talents and ideals and protect 
him from the vocal and rabid, but mi- 
nority, alumni. this latter connection 
the colleges have graduated these alumni 
and their standards are low be- 
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cause their education this respect has 
been faulty. However, believe that too 
few college administrations are willing 
believe and assume that most alumni, 
many whom are fathers non- 
athletes well athletes, want their 
sons have good, full education and 
not exploited for financial publicity 
aims. 

But, order find professionally 
trained men with good values, 
necessary that the teacher-training school 
stress specifically the ways which good 
habits are formed, not destroyed. This 
involves detailed study the situa- 
tions the field, their handling, and 
the similarity life situations. There 
other place the curriculum where 
the situations involving action can 
taught. Bergson said education, 
“What persons more important 
than what say them.” 
specific: The umpire who 
cause his training make judgments 
gives his decision. For the player 
object with violent behavior not only 
hurts the team but, life, court, 
would result contempt ruling, which 
might result fine jail. Again, 
fouled play covered the rules 
but attempt slug back not only 
detracts from the concentration team 
play toward winning but, life, may 
result serious injury body repu- 
tation and perhaps disturbance the 
peace. The boy who accepts money for 
jobs not done the grafter public 
life. fact, deviations from the main 
objectives victory through courage 
and skill tend, the long run, de- 
feat even the objective winning 
the injection interfering and inhibiting 
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distractions. Good play and fair play 
can combined with winning and more 
lasting satisfactions. These things must 
made clear the professional stu- 
dent and, later, him the boys 
under his charge. That good educa- 
tion and will approved must made 
clear. There are very few, any, cases 
where good sportsmanship coach 
player has not been publicly approved. 
fact, several cases outstanding fair 
play have received wide publicity, un- 
fortunately perhaps, because its rar- 
ity. But are nation idealists 
and fundamentally cheer the good 
sport. 

After the selection these well- 
trained men and the benefits from well 
played contests are more certain 
should make sure that many students 
possible should benefit from this train- 
ing. Intramural games should de- 
veloped. Teams and size squads 
should increased that most the 
students who are physically able and 
willing participate should have 
chance. undemocratic and contrary 
our educational philosophy that only 
few, and those the most physically fit, 
should selected for special attention. 
claimed that this plan would 
expensive because the equipment and 
coaches teachers required. However, 
the funds now spent single big time 
football team could spread over many 
competitors. This being shown the 
colleges which have abandoned football 
for this purpose. During the two world 
wars, when was evident that was 
important develop all the students 
national emergency, sports were ex- 


panded include the physically fit. 
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Peacetime educational emergency needs 
the same program. Moreover, the highly 
developed coaching specialists have 
taken much the individual initiative 
from the boys for whom self-training 
important. For the best education the 
students should take more responsibility 
for the planning for and conduct their 
games. Our present authoritarian system 
which coaches call all the plays 
definitely contrary our desired edu- 
cation for democratic way life. 

But, surely, one knows better than 
the educator that the solutions for our 
educational problems, particularly those 
dealing with ideas and social and moral 
standards are not simple. one knows 
better than they the confusion the 
society which live. Unfortunately 
the colleges often reflect rather than 
direct the uncertain thinking and acting 
the world about them. But con- 
gressional committee tries develop 
ethical standards for public and political 


life, now doing Washington, 
surely the colleges should make every 
effort train their students participate 
better ways. The task all the greater 
now the student motivation for vigor- 
ous efforts toward good education 
weakened the prospect two years 
the army the immediate end 
four years study. 

However, times uncertainty and 
confusion how better can one prepare 
for any emergency than building 
strength, endurance and skill and habits 
courage, self control and co-operation? 
These characteristics and qualities 
know lie within the reach all students 
through participation well-taught and 
well-conducted activities and games. 
learn perform the best one’s 
ability transcends the score and the 
grade and the supreme test educa- 
tional quality. Surely cannot con- 
tent with anything less than our best 
efforts. 


The movement toward what now called general education aimed 
providing common core, some unity the diversity, some founda- 
tion for common cultural background which was formerly provided 
relatively uniform curriculum each the levels—the secondary 
school and college—that curriculum being one the casualties the 
elective CaRMICHAEL, Report, The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement Teaching. 
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Alpine plateau 


Alpine Pageantry 


SCHREIBER JESPERSEN 


Alpine plateau 

Winter sleep, 

Tenderly wrapped 

snowy folds— 

Life lies dormant 

While savage gales 
Belabor encircling peaks. 
monotone world 

White against leaden skies. 


Alpine plateau 

waking wonder, 

Tears shreds 

Its Winter raiment. 

Drowsy life 

Greedily accepts Spring, 

With expanding vigor 

Pastel tints new growth 

Lend lustre austerity. 


Summer 

Lakes, feather-flecked. 

Elfin flora ablaze— 

color splashed palette. 

Boulders, eternal snow, 

Greenness and cobalt sky, 

Buzzing and scurrying creatures— 
Wealth untamed revelry. 


Alpine plateau 

Autumn chill 
Reverts drab— 
Seasons’ cycle complete. 
Life quiescent 

Hoards vital energy 
Through Winter bleak 
For this pageant 

brief Summer glory. 
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Whose Needs—Concrete Individual 
Versus Abstract Society? 


James 


published not too long ago appears 
sentence which both provocative and 
disturbing. is: “In democracy, there 
should conflict between the needs 
the individual and those society.” 
The more one studies it, the more dis- 
turbing the sentence becomes. The con- 
text offers clue its meaning 
the intent the writer. But the sentence 
itself suggests some issues which deserve 
our attention. 

Several rather general questions arise. 
Which element, the individual the 
society, the criterion? the 
former, then social arrangements and 
institutions are become fluid and 
flexible that anarchy will result. 
avoid conflict, society must not entertain 
any laws customs which might en- 
croach upon the purposes individuals. 
Life such state nature would 
probably even more nasty and short 
than Hobbes pictured everyone 
formity and invariance, thus abolishing 
conflict and creativity forever? Society 
might then dominate with rebellions 
against its standards and customs; 
static culture will result. can mid- 
dle way found between the Charyb- 
dis anarchy and the Scylla totali- 
tarianism some super-educator-legis- 
lators? Such men may succeed 


molding human beings the one hand, 
and laws and customs the other, that 
conflict may avoided. least, the 
sentence says conflict should avoided. 
seems apparent this point that 
should undertake fairly detailed analy- 
sis what the sentence implies. 

Probably the first thing about the sen- 
tence which strikes the eye the term 
“needs.” course, anyone who has 
done much reading the “literature” 
education over the past few decades 
has encountered that term incalcula- 
ble number times. The incidence 
its use curriculum and methods 
courses and summer workshops must 
approach very near infinity. The mere 
fact that frequently employed 
does not itself detract from the use- 
fulness the word. But through care- 
less usage “needs” refer almost 
anything, its meaning has become ex- 
tremely vague. open mis- 
interpretation that educationists have 
been forced adopt two forms made 
combining with the adjectives “real” 
and “felt.” course real needs and felt 
needs are poles apart—as far apart the 
distance between what the child wants 
and what want him do. But 
spite such rendings, “needs” educa- 
tion has survived and flourished. 

criticizing the sentence hand, 
however, may assume—or, rather, 
must assume—that the term “needs” has 
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the same meaning both times used 
(once elliptically). The needs the 
individual and the needs society must 
some way commensurable. The 
two entities question, the individual 
and the society, must each exhibit some 
phenomena which have common charac- 
teristics termed “needs.” must 
able identify these characteristics 
referring them uniform and definite 
criterion. 

Two possibilities for defining the term 
“needs” are suggested the distinction 
between real needs and felt needs. Both 
are common usages. The distinction 
exist between what man wants have 
and what should really have 
do. 

The use the term “real needs” 
based one two assumptions. The 
first that there are certain things that 
all human beings particular time 
and particular place require. Some 
these needs generally regard 
true, with certain exceptions, but they 
remain gross and general 
practically useless. The more detailed 
lists needs instincts are contradicted 
our daily experience: Hartmann 
points out, the instinctive dislike large 
black animals rushing toward does 
not prevent our spending time and 
money hunting water buffalo. 

The second possible 
hind the idea real needs that the 
person who listing these real needs 
far more prudent than the people 
writing about. assumed that these 
people want things but are not very 
capable getting what they want; they 
cannot order the proper means the 
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chosen end. Their real need, then, 
what really best for them, 
whether they think not. course, 
the one who identifies these needs 
almost infallibly prudent himself. 

The trouble with the conception 
needs which has just been discussed 
twofold. the first place, raises the 
obvious question who decide 
what these needs really are. And the 
second place, applicable only the 
most obvious sort data. Certainly all 
men need, for example, drink certain 
amount liquid, and would poor 
society which failed allow them 
so. But this truism tells very little 
about how may expect men 
about getting their wine water. 

The other conception needs “felt 
needs” leads more useful idea. 
more closely related the verb 
than the noun; concerns the desid- 
erative and active character man 
rather than state passive receptivity. 
According this conception, needs are 
the springs action. are justified 
saying that man needs something 
wants it. Needs are implicit explicit 
action, doing saying. For the 
observer, they are the driving forces, the 
dynamic elements, which action and dis- 
course exhibit. They may termed mo- 
tives desires the individual. The 
existence needs defined remains 
matter inference, but the inference 
drawn from analysis the overt be- 
havior persons and not from set 
general and far more abstract proposi- 
tions about even 
particular groups men. 

This rather attenuated discussion 


what the term “needs” means has not 
been presented because any great im- 
portance attached the word itself. 
general discourse, usually agree upon 
the broad meaning the term, and un- 
less particular statement challenged 
other grounds the varieties ways 
which used pass without 
comment. course, educationists use 
considerably planning curricula for 
high schools and especially for ele- 
mentary schools, and behooves them 
give some thought its meaning. But 
for our purposes here, the attempt 
define needs merely suggests certain 
problems involved analyzing and de- 
scribing the actions individuals and 

accept the definition needs 
those forces which provoke are 
ble provoking action, the expression 
“needs society” must taken im- 
ply the existence such forces society. 
The nature these impulsions may 
determined analysis social ac- 
tion. Since society has voice, only 
its actions are its impulsions manifested. 
Moreover, the sentence are consider- 
ing implies the possibility conflict 
between the needs individuals and 
those society. According this sen- 
tence, then, difference some sort 
exists between needs individuals and 
needs society. 


The question which this distinction 
raises, course, what conception 
society justifies ascribing certain 
needs, forces motivating action, apart 
from those individuals. The society 
conceived must, for one thing, 
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entity different somehow from the peo- 
ple which compose it. Second, must 
have dynamic element different from 
the drives which move the individuals 

The first requirement met the 
idea the “organic” society the 
“organic” state. Society conceived 
entity having an, existence its own. 
“public person,” “moral and 
collective body,” with “its unity, its 
common identity, its life and its will.” 
This conception the organic, almost 
personal, character society can lead 
most devastating conclusions when 
applied the political action the 
state. The analogy between the social 
organism and the organism can 
produce such conclusions 
that “the sovereign power need give 
guarantee its subjects, because 
impossible for the body wish hurt 
its members.” modern instance the 
personification and the 
state, Gentile’s Reform Education, 
should give all us, and particularly 
those charge our public schools, 
cause for some serious thinking. 

Probably very few the present 
readers suppose that society and the state 
are entities for the support and glorifica- 
tion which men are but means, But 
the germ this idea resides the con- 
ception social forces (or “needs 
society”) somehow apart from the 
drives motivating individuals. This con- 
ception, frequently assumed tacitly and 
without question, all too prevalent. 

The idea that society has will its 
own, that social institutions provide their 
own dynamic, often developed from 
obtuse and credulous reading his- 
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tory. perfectly good generaliza- 
tion, for example, that one the stimuli 
for the War 1812 was the westerners’ 
desire for land. The concrete facts 
the case, however, reside the way men 
spoke and acted—what the editorialists 
wrote, how men voted, and what the 
elected representatives did. Again, any 
number social causes may ascribed 
the revival public education 
Massachusetts during the 1830’s and 
1840’s. However much validity these 
causes may possess interpretive his- 
torical generalizations, the actual doings 
the revival were, concretely, the ac- 
tions particular men each with his 
particular motives. 

The point which this exposition at- 
tempting make that the dynamics 
all social change reside concretely and 
actually the individual persons com- 
prising society. are especially likely 
forget this when read interpretive 
history. Social institutions have dy- 
namic their own. They possess 
springs action such the individual 
organism possesses. our understand- 
ing the word “needs” involves the 
idea drive force impulsion, 
cannot assume the existence such 
needs society apart from the needs 
individuals within it. cannot talk 
about conflict between the needs indi- 
viduals and those society. 
involves false and possibly dangerous 
idea the nature social action. 

Another question suggested the 
sentence are considering whether 
conflicts needs are desirable. Not 
say that such conflicts can eliminated. 
But does the elimination conflicts set 
ideal for our attempts change men 


law and education? 

day when the “aims education” 
set down various national groups can 
command the almost universal attention 
public-school teachers, the 
tion just stated deserves considerable 
thought. truism that the public 
schools can conceivably become su- 
preme force the shaping character 
and opinion. What should their func- 
tion society already shot through 
with influences which every day seem 
tending toward the creation greater 
uniformity thought and feeling? 
not nourish and encourage that 
individuality and personal initiative 
thought which seem today much 
the 

The doctrine enlightened self-inter- 
est longer appears politically 
expedient. Perhaps the applications 
that doctrine have not produced the 
results desire because too great 
emphasis upon the and too 
little emphasis upon the enlighten- 
ment. Apparently, this sort liberalism 
longer accords with social and eco- 
nomic realities. But this failure, how- 
ever great, reason for adopting the 
contradictory position, 
men’s interests sacrificed for some 
greater whole. 

The idea that man’s motives and de- 
sires—his individual expression his 
needs—must coercion force 
subordinated the purposes the state 
sharply inimical our traditional 
ideology man and government. 
think liberty the freedom men 
work out their own designs for suc- 
cess and salvation their own ways. 

The right every man think and 
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what he, and not someone else, con- 
siders best for his own interest the 
heart our sort democracy. Limita- 
tions are, certainly, placed that liberty 
insure equal liberty for others. One 
man’s right swing his fist stops just 
short where another man’s nose be- 
gins. But restrictions individual lib- 
erty are applied with the utmost 
circumspection and only when they are 
clearly 

The political danger this faith 
individual freedom factionalism. 
James Madison clearly perceived, the 
mischiefs faction can remedied 
two methods—eliminating its causes and 
controlling its effects. 

There are two ways eliminate the 
causes faction: “the one, destroying 
the liberty which essential its exist- 
ence; the other, giving every citi- 
zen the same opinions, the same passions, 
and the same interests.” 

have generally resisted, with 
more less vigilance, the first these 
methods, the destruction liberty. The 
second, being perhaps less practica- 
bility the days the frontier, has 
comparatively recently. 
seems every day assuming greater 
proportions. 

one can seriously deny that im- 
mensely effective techniques are now 
our disposal cast public opinion 
one mold. These techniques can work 
with startling rapidity. Fast and wide- 
spread communications are but the most 
obvious example. The number people 
controlling the organs news and opin- 
ion seems decreasing. growing 
standardization taste and habit 


noted some. Sectional and inter- 
ests longer dominate national politics 
they once did. short, whatever the 
sembly-line communication, national in- 
volvement foreign affairs, any num- 
ber other things—we appear 
faced with the prospect more and 
more citizens with “the same opinions, 
the same passions, and the same inter- 
ests.” 

Public education undoubtedly 
immensely powerful influence upon the 
formation opinions, passions, and 
interests. its function determined 
the idea that “there should 
conflict between the needs the indi- 
vidual and those society”? Rather, 
its purpose should develop chil- 
dren the personal dignity and self re- 
spect and desire for personal improve- 
ment which beseem the free citizen 
free country. 

should without saying that 
civilization which creativity dead 
itself without hope. Certainly the genius 
democracy unlimited capacity for 
improvement toward the ideals lib- 
erty and equality. Creativity and the 
imagination essential are not 
characteristics the state society 
social institutions. They are 
ties the individual human being. 
When the individual and his interests 
become longer the sole measure 
value, the end political arrangements 
and social institutions, but are only 
means the achievement some 
greater glory for the society the 
state, imagination withers and creativity 
fails. The reliance not upon individuals 
but upon “social forces” for the motive 
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power improvement and change 
the will the wisp moribund 
society. 

his Education the Modern World, 
eloquently says, that the education 
civilized persons and the education 
the citizen take, practice least, dif- 
ferent forms. The education the citi- 
zen is, says, plainly indicated 
necessity today. But, hoping that the 
alternatives are not stark Russell 


makes them out be, must include 
the training the citizen the educa- 
tion the person person. The prod- 
uct otherwise can scarcely called 
man. Certainly not free and re- 
sponsible man fitted for living 
democratic community. quote Madi- 
son again, “The diversity the faculties 
men not less [than other traits] 
insuperable obstacle uniformity 
interests. The protection these facul- 
ties the first object government.” 


These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer soldier and 
the sunshine patriot will this crisis, shrink from the service his 
country; but that stands now, deserves the love and thanks 
man and woman. like hell, not easily conquered; yet 
have this consolation with us, that the harder the conflict, the more 
glorious the triumph. hat esteem too cheap, esteem too 
dearness only that gives everything its 

Those who expect reap the blessings freedom, must, like men, 
undergo the fatigues supporting 

Men who are sincere defending their freedom, will always feel 
concern every circumstance which seems make against them; 
the natural and honest consequence all affectionate attachments and 
the want vice. But the dejection lasts only for moment; they 
soon rise out with additional vigor; the glow hope, courage and 
fortitude, will, time, supply the place every inferior passion, 
and kindle the whole heart into heroism.—T Common 
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The Modern Role the Elementary 
Principal 


ANY analysis the modern role 
the elementary principal becomes 
apparent immediately that today’s role 
the principal has become increasingly 
and demanding. longer will 
the old autocratic concept the prin- 
cipal suffice. longer will the benevo- 
lent dictator describe the principal’s posi- 
tion satisfactorily. longer, either, will 
ostentatious and insincere play 
democratic procedure the principal 
found adequate. There was time when 
principals felt that assigning members 
their staff various committees—a 
committee develop class lists, com- 
mittee assign playground duties, cafe- 
teria responsibilities, cetera—that they 
were following democratic procedure. 
But, like their pupils, teachers are keenly 
aware any insincere approach demo- 
cratic administration and was not long 
before many them remarked one 
another that democratic administration 
their school consisted the adminis- 
trator “pushing off” administrative re- 
sponsibilities already overworked 
teachers. Emerging, today, another 
but glimmer the distance, but 
destined increase luster the years 
lying ahead. Its emphasis will rest 
one 

Though the fundamental aim the 
principal—the improvement instruc- 
tion his school—will remain the same, 
will the means achieving this 


aim that will gradually but surely 
The efficient principal will see 
his job that making teaching 
easy and pleasant for his teachers pos- 
sible, for will discover that doing 
the level instruction his building 
will raised. Instead relying upon 
his position for respect from his staff, 
will endeavor earn such respect 
rendering sincere and efficient service 
his staff number ways. 

First all, the principal who accepts 
this new concept the principalship 
will have totally different approach 
administration. will regard himself 
not superior officer but genuine 
co-worker fellow staff members. 
That his daily duties are dissimilar from 
those his teachers does not and 
itself make him superior individual. 
does not already possess what, for 
the lack better term, may called 
“open personality”, will endeavor 
develop one. will try the 
kind person who cari laugh and talk 
with his staff, without constantly being 
aware his position and thus making 
everyone else aware that the prin- 
cipal. will show his genuine interest 
people that his teachers will feel 
that problems that concern school mat- 
ters and other affairs may mentioned 
his presence freely and without fear. 
co-worker, rather than autocratic 
administrator, the principal will plan 
faculty meetings designed discuss 
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what the teachers wish discussed instead 
devoting regular staff meeting time 
reiterating the numerous mechanical 
and routine details administration. 

The principal who accepts the concept 
service his philosophy will alert 
practical means which may 
demonstrate his belief and sincerity. The 
efficient modern teacher needs adequate 
supplies and audio-visual materials. The 
principal will see that the teacher re- 
ceives her supplies promptly and should 
the particular supplies which the teacher 
orders unavailable, the principal will 
contact the teacher and together they 
will plan suitable substitution ma- 
terials. Many schools have sound-movie 
projectors, film strip projectors, record 
players, primary typewriters, cetera. 
The principal will check these machines 
regularly that audio-visual material 
needed the teachers goes default 
because the central office negligence 
oversight. 

Probably aspect school man- 
agement will the new concept the 
principal more evidence than 
the field discipline. When teacher 
sends youngster the office for dis- 
ciplining, the »rincipal will every- 
thing his power the teacher know 
that principal does not blame all 
disciplinary problems the teacher. 
Nor will intimate, the old-fash- 
ioned administrator was wont do, that 
the teacher planned her work more 
efficiently, she always had interesting 
work for the pupils, cetera, she would 
not ever need send youngster the 
office. will make certain that the 
teacher feels free tell him honestly 
what actually occurred the classroom, 
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assuring her (and really meaning it) 
that not every disciplinary case counted 
against that teacher’s own record. In- 
stead will express his belief that dis- 
ciplinary problems often are questions 
that need solved all who are mu- 
tually concerned—the child, the teacher, 
the parent, and the principal. 

This emerging concept the prin- 
cipalship will demand sound educa- 
tional background the part the ele- 
mentary principal. His own educational 
achievement will need one 
merit. His training 
should have been varied possible 
order that will able meet the ex- 
tended demands the modern teaching 
staff. will want merit the respect 
his fellow co-workers. will know 
how help his teachers devise informal 
tests and will able himself write 
such tests adapted the various grades 
and subjects taught his particular 
school. will see that these tests are 
mimeographed his office clerk and 
made available his teachers. These 
tests will given the staff with 
suggestion (NOR INTENTION) 
ing used fest the teaching the in- 
structors. will plan the school’s work 
that the teacher will relieved 
much possible from duties. 

One the best ways earn the re- 
spect his fellow teachers, will dis- 
cover, will “keeping his hand in,” 
the craftsmen say. small school 
systems systems that lack the 
means hiring specialists, the 
principal will able this very 
easily and naturally. When teacher 
finds child that needs individual re- 
medial work and the school district can- 
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not provide special remedial teachers, the 
principal will endeavor help teach- 
ing the child himself. Though the busy 
life principal will prevent him from 
helping large number children 
this manner, will find that teaching 
even very small number each year will 
have wondrous and far-reaching effect 
upon the child, the parent, and the 
teacher. 

principal who accepts this new con- 
cept his role the modern elemen- 
tary school will less leader than 
his administrative predecessor. the 
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belief the writer that his leadership 
will more real and satisfying than that 
attained the older type administra- 
tor, for will have the firm foundation 
respect gained from performance 
service his staff. will inspire his 
teachers not through fear him 
their ultimate dismissal but through his 
daily living example rendering serv- 
ice. Together the teacher and the prin- 
cipal will work achieve the continual 
raising the instructional level 
school—an aim that they both wish 
see achieved. 


THE SPARK 


MELLCHAMP 


After the fire had swept clean, 

And left vast impervious peace, 

said goodbye, and serene 
Stepped out meet the day’s caprice. 


mustered forces resume 
The tedium the old refrain; 
But you had left sly perfume 
And fighting fire again. 
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night-time and the beds are full people 
admitted the stronghold the dream 
where their ticker-tapes unroll another 
promise dipped undiluted 
—The Interlocutor 
nor inconsistent 


Soon they pass each other the daylight, 
all together, yet each one alone; 
each attempting discard the cover 
fear that wails warning monotone. 
—The Interlocutor 
nor inconsistent 


They throttle the pretense, with facts and figures 
determining their actual accounts, 
pulling levers and pushing triggers 
(overlooking why the morning mounts. 
Interlocutor 
nor inconsistent 


Though errors their way demand showing 
constellations bare them themselves, 
they disregard the challenge for the knowing 
the gold piling higher the shelves. 
Interlocutor 
nor inconsistent 


The introverted sphere their desire 

will topple long before they can append 

enough the assignment, when The Fire 

will claim from beginning the end. 

Interlocutor 
nor inconsistent 


Whom May Concern 


pretender 
lender 


pretender 
lender 


pretender 
lender 


pretender 
lender 


pretender 
lender 
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Democracy, Art and Education 


BLAIR 


art has very little with phi- 
losophy education. you think so, 
evidence the extent which sepa- 
rate, exclusive categories have come 
determine our thinking. 

say that the principle diversity 
unity must guide education for de- 
mocracy. work art diverse ele- 
ments are fused into interdependent 
whole, such way that each element 
achieves its full significance, and the 
change one part would change the 
whole organism. there better de- 
scription ideal democracy? Democ- 
racy involves orderly growth and 
change, like symphony. 

The reverse the democratic idea 
the autocratic idea. Autocracy achieves 
kind unity through static, unchang- 
ing order. Autocracy can understood 
the artistic principle the academy: 
dominance and subordination; por- 
traits the grand manner, where the 
background serves only support the 
main subject, and the commemorative 
statue which the little figure sup- 
ported huge unrelated mass 
stone. 

Democracy seems far away 
heaven, and like heaven has lost its 
light, through abuse pious preachers 
and politicians. How did idea that 
once seemed vital lose its force? 

The Declaration Independence 
states that have right life, liberty, 
and the pursuit happiness. Since 


“happiness” has come synonym 
for “pleasure,” should like substi- 
tute another word: “fulfillment.” 
usually have right life (limited 
war the chance being born into the 
wrong social class), and degree 
liberty (at least our hours off the job), 
but our chances for fulfillment—com- 
plete living—are definitely limited 
compared with those our Eighteenth 
Century ancestors. 

The machine has brought physical 
comfort and psychological tension and 
insecurity, because our social institutions 
have not been able keep pace with 
mechanical developments. Psychologi- 
cal effects are difficult measure but 
easy see. need only look the 
faces people stores and subways 
realize that something has been lost 
the rush for material gain. adopt- 
ing the slogan, “speed and efficiency,” 
our primary aim all activities, 
have neglected observe that human 
beings are different from machines. 
Even achieve degree mechani- 
zation, are tormented vague 
sense having been cheated. 

industrial worker puts 
eight hours day and draws his pay 
check. student attends classes and ac- 
cumulates credits. There relation 
between means and ends: what 
and what get. The pay check and the 
credits way express the quality 
human experience that went into their 
attainment. People used make things; 
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now they make money. Before the In- 
dustrial Revolution one worker could 
conceive, plan, and execute single 
product. worked long hours and 
lived under conditions would con- 
sider primitive, but his labor was re- 
warded sense accomplishment, 
and his personality was imprinted 
the product. His work had meaning 
himself and others, because products 
were valued for their own qualities and 
relation each other, rather than 
relation money. 

want leave our mark the 
world, only the form initials 
carved desk. There something 
within that cries heard, and 
that the roar the machine cannot com- 


pletely smother. All people are creative, 


regardless “artistic ability,” 
any other exclusive measurement. 
Every person sees things little differ- 
ently from the way his neighbor sees 
them, despite the levelling and dulling 
effect mass production, 
suasion, and mass entertainment. Until 
people are given understand that 
their ideas and feelings count for very 
little (usually about the fifth grade) 
they find great satisfaction expressing 
them. 

The creative impulse can 
merged, but still there, and one 
the causes our widespread restless- 
ness. Passive entertainment may serve 
drug stimulant, induce lethargy 
temporary thrill, but the end 
are left with the same gnawing empti- 
ness. the feeling futility too in- 
“scientific,” ask what do, but 
one can give the magic word. 


May 


are told the answers are found only 
ourselves, and that must form our 
own universe meanings from our 
own experience, feel that the answer 
evasive and look elsewhere for more 
definite direction. need formula, 
because not have the habit 
working out our own answers, and 
idea how about it. 


Art offers way finding real ex- 
periences place second hand ones. 
Esthetic training provides way 
finding meaning experience. art 
mean music, literature, dance, drama, 
and visual arts. experience mean 
interaction between the person and 
the environment which there occurs 
series related events which culminate 
the revelation meaning. ex- 
perience once concrete thing, com- 
plete itself, and way realizing 
and interpreting the universe. 

Vaughan wrote: 


saw eternity the other night, 
Like great ring pure and endless light.” 


Maybe cannot all see visions, but 
can learn see the poetry common 
things. What puddle water 
you? obstacle avoid? five- 
year-old sea, and sticks are ships. 
Raindrops make marvelous changing 
pattern; day mirrors the sky; 
night the black surface excited 
quivering, dancing neon lights. 

not believe that everyone can 
should become artist, although 
anyone who has made what him 
unique discovery feels impelled tell 
someone else about right away, 
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clearly his skill permits. What 
need not more skill expression, 
however, but more skill perception: 
sharpened senses, depth feeling, clar- 
ity thought. Simultaneous education 
the senses, emotions, and intellect 
the function esthetic 
person who has the key esthetic ex- 
perience, who knows how enjoy things 
for their own qualities, and how find 
unity and meaning amid seeming dis- 
order likely well integrated 
person: less subject external com- 
pulsions, more independent thought 
and action, and better able adjust 
personal tragedy than person who has 
been denied such training. One accus- 
tomed seeing things whole 
likely have balanced view life: 
neither exaggerate his role mas- 
ter circumstances nor relinquish 
his rights human being, becoming 
entirely subject fate. 

The fundamental aims general 
educators and art educators are 
the approach little different. Gen- 
eral educators say, “Develop social 
and integrated program and you will 
develop social and integrated individ- 
uals.” Art educators say, “Provide the 
individual with the tools for interpreting 
experience, and will have unfail- 
ing means translating external chaos 
into internal order. When you produce 
integrated individuals you will have 
integrated society.” Since art educa- 
tion aimed educating the whole per- 
son: senses, emotion, intellect, 
considered central, unifying edu- 
cational instrument. would least 
practical the method setting 
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school that later adjustments not- 
so-ideal society become more difficult. 
attempt produce rational thought 
through rational organization and inter- 
relations the curriculum. Split person- 
alities not come from inconsistent situ- 
ations altogether, but from inability 
the individual handle inconsistent 
situations. 

Neither the methods just men- 
tioned completely describes the latest 
educational invention: the Core Cur- 
Many those who prescribe 
this method are aiming the education 
the whole person. Many who hesitate 
accept it, while granting that subject 
matter not important the student, 
question whether interest adolescents 
and skill group dynamics are suf- 
ficient qualifications for teaching. 
English teacher may know all about 
“how win friends and influence peo- 
ple,” but does not have deep love 
and understanding literature, and 
does not enjoy continued personal 
creative experience, cannot guide 
others their creative development, 
either perception expression. 

Education, esthetic scientific, 
more the only path salvation than 
economics, semantics, genetics. the 
missionary spirit, prevalent teach- 
ers’ colleges, there spark courage 
and generosity rare value, but the 
results naive and unrealistic attempts 
reform are often pathetic and some- 
times destructive. 

clear recognition the limitations 
education effecting social change 
must precede realistic planning. The 
cycle reaction against and return 
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formalism American education cor- 
relates with political trends. Institutions 
are closely linked, and changes edu- 
cation not occur independent po- 
litical changes. 


Educators talk great deal about 
learning through the situation, but di- 
vision between theory and practice ex- 
ists education every other field 
modern life. Theories are evolved from 
controlled laboratory experiments, and 
tested under laboratory conditions. You 
may have heard the education pro- 
fessor who, when confronted small 
child who had wandered into the halls 
Teachers’ College said, “What’s that?” 
Needless say, the joke came from 
reactionary source, but there deny- 
ing the grain truth contains. 

This not intended suggest that 
experiment should discontinued, but 
that now time apply the 
edge derived from experiment 
broader field. the group method 
problem solving could introduced 
public schools and directed skilled 
leaders, education might start move 
definite direction instead going 
around circles, and might become 
potent force instead scapegoat 
our society. workshop for the solu- 
tion actual problems within 
ticular school could set up, would 
have more lasting results than could 
attained courses providing theoreti- 
cal answers general problems. such 
workshop were presented through the 
local teachers’ organization, service 
teachers rather than another co- 
ercive time consuming duty, not 


think would greeted with hostility. 
successful, parents, and eventually 
other community members might work 
with such group, widening the op- 
portunity for adequate functioning 
the school. Whatever the approach, 
must start with the situation 
want change it, and the people 
the situation must the changing, ac- 
cording methods they can follow be- 
cause they are their own. 
understand only what create, things 
ideas, and while the creations 
others may guide and throw light 
our problems, each must find his 
own way. 

The artificial barriers between art 
and science, work and recreation, theory 
and practice, prevent free movement 
and growth our culture and 
individuals. Let examine the first 
pair opposites and see how far apart 
they really are. Both artist and scientist 
starts with “hunch” which one calls 
“feeling” and the other 
“an intelligent guess” “hypothesis.” 
This feeling idea grows out 
actual situation experience. plan 
evolved through interaction between 
idea and situation (or material), 
which process both are somewhat 
altered. Completion the work ac- 
companied sense consummation. 
appreciation the begin- 
ning further creation. 

Perhaps realize how close our 
methods are, physical and social scien- 
tists, educators and artists 
working together the problem 
planning for democracy, and may 
eventually achieve something closer 
the ancient dream world which 
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each can find fulfillment contributing them very similar. What most need 
the growth balanced whole. unified action. Surely, will not 
have fairly clear idea what want, permitted much longer muse our 
and compare our basic methods find offices, studios, laboratories. 


SONNET 
Swirsky 


Let the time-clocks click and the thousand scuffling feet 
Fall limp against the desk begin scrape 

Once more the thousand floors. Let the lax lips gape 
And the dull eyes dim the mesmerized hands repeat 
Once more the standard twists standard beat. 

Let the smokestacks snort and the whistles shriek the rape 
workmen’s days and nights. Let none escape, 

For the smell summer flowers deathly 

And the tiny bird’s chirp, unmuffled the clang 

steel steel, has power stir old dreams. 

Then close the windows, let the shades drawn: 

The system crumbles the first vague pang 
longing bloodless heart. Pour beams 
manufactured light hide the dawn. 
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Eternal Hope 


Mary 


pause and think the conclusive goal, 

And shake the hand destiny once more, 

like the balm Gilead the soul, 

When knocking hard upon life’s battered door. 
bury grief precious hidden treasure, 

walk the darkened path light, 

trust human friendships without measure, 
Sure that loving God makes all things right; 


Such new beginnings come with every breath— 


bravely do, love, hope till death, 
God His love and wisdom grants each one. 


With both the rising and the setting sun— 
And death itself but another way 


new beginnings brighter day. 
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Training Teachers for Malaya’s 


Growing School Population 


1945 the school population 
Malaya was 260,000. To-day 
nearly 700,000. This increase the 
measure not only the growing de- 
mand for education but the number 
school-teachers which must found 
meet the demand. Malaya the 
the internal conflicts 
the country and the fact that many 
teachers disappeared without trace dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation. 

solve this dilemma important 
project now foot Britain which 
will much draw together two 
distant parts the Commonwealth 
through the vital medium education. 
the instance the late Sir Henry 
Gurney, the High Commissioner for the 
Federation who was recently murdered 
bandits, the Colonial Office arranged 
for Kirkby College, near Liverpool, 
England, used first for five- 
term refresher course for trained and 
partly trained teachers, and then, from 
October 1952 onwards, for full two 
years’ training course with annual 
intake 150 Malays, Chinese, Indians, 
and Eurasians. 

Kirkby College, with its modern lec- 
ture rooms, hall, library, handicrafts 
rooms and sickbay, was built during 
World War Britain’s Ministry 
Works and taken over five years ago 
the Liverpool Education authority— 


(the city school board) emergency 
teachers’ training college. The need for 
such training colleges Britain now 
past its peak, and although Kirkby 
still use, the transition its new role 
should relatively simpie. Some the 
staff may retained and Mr. Robert 
Williams, who was until recently princi- 
pal the emergency training college, 
has been appointed principal the 
Malayan College. has recently re- 
turned from visit Malaya where 
has been studying local conditions. 


AND 
INSTRUCTION 


The general syllabus will much the 
same the ordinary two-year teacher 
training course Britain, and will not 
necessarily very different from that 
which will provided Malaya when 
the present building and staffing dif- 
ficulties can overcome. the same 
time certain modifications will made. 
Geography, for example will differ- 
ently orientated, and some adaptations 
the teaching handicrafts will 
necessary. The methods instruction 
taught will, however, essentially the 
same. There mosque Liverpool 
where Mohammedans will able 
worship. also proposed that non- 
Malay students should learn Malay 
during their stay Kirkby. Some the 
lectures will have experience condi- 
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tions Malaya, and hoped that 
least one Malay will called the 
teaching staff. 

The expense the whole project 
being borne entirely the Federation 
Malaya Government. The round- 
trip fare Britain 1,700 Malayan 
dollars ($560.00) and the cost each 
individual course likely 
more than 5,000 Malayan dollars 
($1,630.00). addition, outfit and 
maintenance allowances will 
vided and some financial provision will 
made enable students see 
much Britain possible during va- 
cations. 

Close contact will maintained with 
the district. There will periods 
practice teaching local schools—a reg- 
ular part teacher training—and the 
interest variety bodies this ex- 
periment evinced the compon- 
ents the board governors who will 
have direct control the college. 


Two REPRESENTATIVES FEDERATION 


Two representative have been nomi- 
nated the Federation Government, 


one representative each from the Liver- 
pool Education authority, the University 
Liverpool, the Liverpool University 
Institute Education and the Colonial 
Office, and three prominent citizens 
Liverpool who have interests con- 
nections Malaya. The chairman 
the board governors will Dr. 
Mountford, vice-Chancellor Liver- 
pool University and chairman the 
Committee vice-Chancellors Eng- 
lish Universities. The two representa- 
tives the Federation Government 
are Mr. Ward, agent for Malaya, 
London, and Miss Lewis, for- 
merly the Malay Education Service 
and now lecturer the School Orien- 
tal and African Studies the University 
London. 

The first 150 trainees arrived 
Kirkby early this year. The second group 
will arrive September, 1952, and 
hoped that others may follow. The un- 
dertaking only temporary expedient. 
may continued for five years, but 
its duration will depend upon the speed 
with which Malaya can build and 
its own teacher-training colleges. 


equality not mean that all individuals shall have the same 
degree wealth power, but only, with respect the former that 
citizen shall rich enough buy another, and that none shall 


Educational Developments the 


Benelux Countries since the 
Second World War 


THE end the sixteenth century 
the Netherlands were torn apart 
long lasting process, but let take 
the conquest Antwerp the Span- 
cal disruption the Northern and the 
Southern Netherlands. This event was 
the sign for last opportunity for the 
Protestants the South escape the 
North. The Spanish-Austrian Habsburgs 
reconquered the South, but the great 
rivers, the Meuse and the branches 
the Rhine were strategical obstacle 
less for the Spaniards than, recent 
times, for Montgomery. The annihila- 
tion the smaller remnants prot- 
estantism was soon realized the Span- 
ish Netherlands, whereas the North 
deliberate policy protestantisation 
was followed although Roman minor- 
ity was condoned large way. the 
meantime the South had suffer the 
strong Frenchifying influence from the 
economically leading groups. The Napo- 
leonic times naturally reinforced this 
process Gallicizing. After the Con- 
gress Vienna the Netherlands were 
brought together again for short pe- 
But 1831 the Belgian State was 
separated again from Holland. Luxem- 
burg remained grand duchy under the 
Dutch King till the death the last 


male issue from the House Orange 
1890. Still the national anthem and 
the flags the two countries are the 
same. 

most important ground unity 
the community language Holland 
and what now the greater part 
Belgium. the total population the 
Netherlands the present moment, 
about fourteen and half million are 
speaking Dutch now. About three and 
half million speak French 
mother tongue, whereas about many 
Frisians the North and Luxemburgi- 
ans the South—namely somewhat over 
300,000—speak Frisian and kind 
German. Holland has population 
somewhat over ten million, Belgium 
little over eight and half million. 

the political sphere, after long 
lasting Roman Catholic dominance 
Belgium, state unsteady balance has 
established itself since the Second World 
War between the Catholics one side 
and the socialists the other, with the 
liberals, roughly speaking, religious 
affairs the side the socialists, 
questions economical influence the 
side the Catholics. 

Holland there strong “third 
force” politics. This force, consisting 
predominantly confessional protestant 
groups, represents best the spirit 
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which Holland was led during the last 
three centuries prior the Second 
World War. But the third force 
now, the Roman Catholics and the so- 
cialists being the first and second. Dutch 
socialism has developed from the usual 
Marxist ideology the end the last 
century into more general humanistic 
attitude. After the Second World War 
many the outstanding protestant po- 
litical leaders and even Roman Catholics 
joined the Dutch Labor Party. Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg this “break- 
through”—as called Holland— 
did not take place and the old political 
philosophies and relations largely re- 
mained what they were. 


What was the situation education 
the different Netherland countries 
from which have start under- 
stand recent developments? We’ll pass 
over all the former, part glorious his- 
tory education, and take brief glance 
the last century. 

may recalled that Belgium was 
governed the Austrian Hapsburgs 
until the napoleonic times. Under the 
last rulers that dynasty, Maria 
Theresia and Joseph II, elementary edu- 
cation had been object govern- 
mental care was mostly under the 
enlightened despots. But under the 
French occupation from 1794 1814 
the educational organization was entirely 
destroyed. the year 1801 Liége had 
only three elementary-school teachers 
left and Brussels more than 300 
pupils visited the municipal The 
clergy, mistrusting state supervision, 


were very reluctant creating schools, 
that the people received education 
all with the exception some pri- 
vate religious instruction. 

Holland, however, 1806, ex- 
emplary for that time, the law Van 
den Ende created replace local laws, 
good general base for elementary 
schools, good teacher training seminaries 
were founded, and immediately after 
the reunion the Northern and the 
Southern Netherlands, King William 
started intensive action for the organiza- 
tion school education Belgium 
This activity, however, was rejected 
the Catholic clergy non-Roman, 
the Frenchified liberals 
circles non-French. And the Bel- 
gian people had wait till 1842 for 
first legal basis educational organiza- 
tion. took another ten fifteen years 
reach satisfactory state affairs 
the first level organization and re- 
organization national system. Never- 
theless, though the years around 
1900 illiteracy practically disappeared 
Holland, Belgium still had the out- 
break the First World War nearly 
eight per cent illiterates. 

Compulsory school attendance was en- 
acted Belgium 1914. This, 
course, very late. But was not in- 
stituted Holland until 1900. Yet, 
Holland the legal action for compulsory 
school attendance was very old. Many 
local laws exist, 
attention paid the regular school 
attendance the poor the neglected 


Cf.: Paedagogische Encyclopedie, ed. Casi- 
mir and Verheyen. (J. Wolters, Groningen, 
Holland, 1937), Vol. s.v. Belgié, 174. 


The first bill for compulsory 
school attendance dates from 1808. 
was too radical, however, for that time 
and for long time the country felt 
infringement the parental au- 
tonomy the care their children 
even think the obligation parents 
send their children school. 
touch here upon the rights the par- 
ents. this connection both countries 
saw the last century so-called “school 
conflict” over the Christian “neutral” 
character the public schools and the 
right the parents found and man- 
age schools according their own con- 
viction, with state-subsidies. 

1878 Belgium Catholic cabinet 
falls and immediately the liberal cabinet 
Public Education, and year later 
very centralistic school law promul- 
gated. The Catholic bishops immediately 
condemn this law and 190,000 pupils 
and 1,340 teachers leave the state-schools 
for Roman-Catholic schools. 
1884 this cabinet falls and the suc- 
ceeding Catholic cabinet restores the stra- 
tegical position the private schools. 
Yet the equality financial rights 
private and state schools developed 
slowly and not yet realized. The 
Catholics reject entirely all state super- 
vision, the non-Catholics are not inclined 
give state subsidies without state- 
control. 

Holland the school conflict lasted 
about eighty years and came end 


*In town like e.g. Leiden there such 
bylaw dating from 1726, one from 1736, an- 
other from 1756. There exist many others else- 
where. 
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1920, when private and state schools 
became financially equal rights. 

give you impression the con- 
ditions that must satisfied before 
denominational school can established 
Holland, will mention the most 
important them. For ordinary pri- 
mary schools the number pupils re- 
quired for school entitled 
state subsidies 125 for towns more 
than 100,000 inhabitants and 
smaller municipalities. enough pro- 
spective pupils cofne forth, then the asso- 
ciation founding the school automatically 
will receive the necessary funds for 
building school house from the 
municipality, soon has deposited 
security per cent the estimated 
costs the building. The costs run- 
ning the school are borne jointly the 
national Government and the municipal- 
ity. For example, the state pays the 
teaching staff and the municipality the 
equipment. Municipal subsidy calcu- 
lated per-pupil basis and equals the 
expenditure per pupil non-denomi- 
national school. 


The nineteenth century had been the 
time the construction national 
school system its general outlines. 
was more the demands the moment 
that called the different types school 
into being, rather than systematic view 
whole. may however not pass 
without mentioning one particularly im- 
portant society, the so-called Society for 
Public Welfare, founded 1784. 
ever there was planning body those 
early times was this Society. this 
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type private agency and initiative 
socially constructive nature for the 
total community the country, that 
opinion the utmost importance 
for sound development for democracy. 

best signs living democracy, that 
non-political bodies experts come into 
existence. Those who politicize every 
question social life are either their 
way destroy autocratic system 
they are making the house democ- 
racy unfit for human habitation. 

Holland one typical representa- 
tive such non-political bodies the 
educational atmosphere the Society for 
Public Welfare which spoke al- 
another is: the Educational Coun- 
cil The Educational 
Council advisory body preparing 
school and university legislation directly 
for the Minister Education. must 
see this Council its total position 
appreciate fully its position Holland. 
The Government has voice what- 
ever the appointment the teaching 
staff denominational schools. Anyone 
meeting the general requirements in- 
tellectual and moral fitness teacher, 
may appointed such school freely. 
The controlling boards those schools 
are entirely free their choice edu- 
cational appliances. But the opinion 
the school inspector the curriculum 
denominational school does not 
come the requirements, not 
the Ministry Education that gives its 
judgment the case but the Educa- 
tional Council, which totally inde- 
pendent the Government and from 
political purposes. the school ques- 
tion refuses abide the Council’s 
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decisions, loss subsidy for the school 
follows. 


Let consider now the situation 
recent times the different “Neth- 
erlands.” will stress some aspects 
point out where problems and tensions 
are likely felt. 

Belgium the foundation for the 
reconstruction after the Napoleonic 
times, spite all, was laid during 
the period the unity the Nether- 
lands, until the 
started 1830. The new Belgian con- 
stitution declared school education 
“free,” which meant that was Roman 
Catholic and that the state had only the 
duty the money lender. number 
schools were closed again, the best 
teachers were dismissed. Again cata- 
strophic sinking the level education 
took place. fact, monopoly edu- 
cation was left the Roman church 
with the exception few provincial 
municipal governments. Soon the 
situation grew intolerable and the state 
had reassume part its responsi- 
bilities. Two state universities had 
accepted side side with the two “free” 
universities. Teacher training inspection 
had reformed. Besides the Roman 
Catholic grammar schools, state gram- 
mar schools and secondary schools had 
accepted though under the con- 
stant opposition the Roman Catholics. 
Primary schools and technical training 
have remained largely Catholic hands 
the present day. 

tory has run much more smoothly, 
remained autonomous under its own 
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monarchs this respect. The popula- 
tion largely Roman Catholic. The 
school system fully developed the 
usual pattern Western European 
countries. 

may draw the reader’s attention 
one remarkable fact the Luxem- 
burgian school system this. There 
entrance examination for the 
ondary schools, which quite general 
the Benelux countries, but what 
exceptional the fact that this ex- 
jects are tested: French, German, arith- 
metic and “la doctrine i.e. 
the Christian 

least disputable whether such 
subject on.an entrance examination 
educationally wise, but hardly dis- 
putable that its intrinsic religious sig- 
negative. But there third question, 
whether democratic state such 
examination subject can considered 
admissible. Such little things have 
the other Benelux-countries the meaning 
warning signal, they attract atten- 
tion, and they are met with suspicion. 

One the consequences Benelux, 
which some people hope for and other 
people reject, the reinforcement 
the Roman Catholic bloc. will 
long before these countries will risk 
unification their educational system. 
would certainly mean the beginning 
struggle the non-Catholic groups 
against quickly Catholicizing machin- 
ery administration. Already see 


Cf. sur les divers enseignements pub- 
lics Grand-Duché Luxembourg, publié par 
Ministére Nationale. (Stenciled 
edition; year; 1950?) 
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struggle cast its shadow before, not 
only the Netherlands. 

Yet such question may not 
forget, that the Universal Declaration 
Human Rights article states: 
“Parents have the prior right choose 
the kind education that shall given 
their children.” think parents have 
this right, but how make certain 
that this right given all parents 
who really are able choose all? And 
here are essential problem 
the fundamentals education: who 
able choose? what “wise use” 
these rights? and: under which guaran- 
tees may the state take dispositions about 
those who are supposed not able 
make wise choice? This the very 
stuff contemporary struggle well 
nineteenth century discussion. 


The general system organization 
that came into being Holland, Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg during the nine- 
teenth and the first forty years the 
twentieth century was the usual one 
find most West-European states. 
The essential difference lies the ad- 
ministration and ideological background 
they express themselves through po- 
litical ways the system state-aids 
and subventions. few words about 
will give the reader impression 
some the quantitative aspects the 
actual situation. 

Belgium and Holland have great 
number infant schools, but 
land, with its strong tendency keep 
school education the sphere direct 
family influence, find that per 
cent the whole infant school system 
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privately financed. The general level 
infant school education Holland 
certainly acceptable and many cases 
even very good. the influence 
old standing one, the ma- 
jority those schools follow Dutch 
variety the ideas. Over 200 
infant schools however are Montessori 
schools different view orthodoxy. 

The total number elementary 
schools corresponds with the total pop- 
ulation school-age. Holland, one 
the important facts after the war was 
the introduction another year com- 
pulsory school attendance. was intro- 
duced the Germans and one the 
very few their renovations that have 
remained. But was not effectuated 
until the first January, 1951. Lack 
buildings and teachers constituted 
impediment the immediate realization 
but functioning now. The very rapid 
growth the population rate 
ten per cent years calls for con- 
stant increase the number school 
buildings, equipment, teachers, etc. With 
the new total eight years compul- 
sory school attendance, the normal rate 
growth the population plus the 
extra increase 1946, coincides the 
Northern Netherlands with period 
great poverty the state after war 
characterized military and civil oc- 
cupation the country. 

There are about 800,000 children 
Belgium the elementary schools, 
majority them Catholic schools, 
minority state schools. Holland 
about one million two hundred thou- 
sand children elementary schools. 
About twenty-seven per cent them 
elementary state schools, about 


equal number protestant schools, and 
nearly forty-four per cent Roman 
Catholic schools. The average number 
pupils per teacher now thirty-five. 
advanced elementary schools this pro- 
portion bit more favorable, there 
being twenty-six pupils per teacher. 
this type schools, the advanced ele- 
mentary, the percentage Catholic 
schools about thirty-five, protestant, 
thirty and state schools thirty-three. 
About forty-three per cent all second- 
ary schools are state schools, twenty- 
seven per cent are Roman Catholic, six- 
teen per cent are protestant and thirteen 
per cent are private non-denominational. 
There Roman Catholic university 
Nijmegen and Roman Catholic faculty 
economics Tilburg; they have about 
six per cent the students; Calvinist 
university Amsterdam has about four 
per cent the students, whereas the 
other ninety per cent the students 
the country attend universities the 
state or, Amsterdam, municipal- 
ity. clear, that after the war the at- 
tack the public universities could 
expected Holland. came promptly 
the universities’ bill 1951 and the 
struggle against this bill has already 
started. 

The state itself Holland cer- 
tainly not considered educational 
agency more than human stature. And 
this more less all the 
Netherlands. the contrary there 
wide decentralization competency 
and power and much left the pri- 
vate organizations parents bring 
the school they want, they want it, 
into being. Belgium with its present 
Catholic majority, see that actually 
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more state schools are being estab- 
lished. the discussion new legal 
regulations there, stated that the 
case clerical teachers inspection 
tolerated. Holland, consequence 
this system centering school life 
entirely around philosophy 
ogy, the “world-view” the parents 
and their formations 
fluence, see the part many 
deep satisfaction with the opportunity 
gives them have their children 
school the same religious atmosphere 
home. And many people, 
price paid the community too high 
provide them such opportunity. 
the other hand there the risk 
proliferation comparatively small 
There the danger that people 
will think they are making school 
educational agency merely putting 
denominational hall-mark upon it, or, 
conversely, announcing the school 
quite “non-denominational.” are 
small danger dividing education 
entirely into separated ideological circles 
and create nation, divided within 
itself. the other hand, the responsi- 
bility the education the child 
first duty the parents. And, say 
the least, parents should not discour- 
aged remain fully aware their edu- 
cational responsibility. Holland 
means however not only that have 
threefold division the whole school 
world, but also that have threefold 
division the field child guidance 
clinics, that are going have three- 
fold division vocational guidance, 
that are going have threefold 
division youth service, etc. requires 
all educational agencies direct their 
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energies into long-winded negotiations 
and many necessary things remain un- 
done, they always multiply the three 
lem denominational division 
schools does not arise the state’s 
schools there are Roman Catholic and 
very few free schools exist. But Bel- 
gium there are clearly two fronts, the 
non-denominational state school and the 
Roman Catholic “free” school. Apart 
from that difference find Belgium 
many things are twofold: “Roman” and 
“non-Roman,” addition the dif- 
ference language which referred 
already. 

the Netherlands that find everywhere 
where the denominational school con- 
sidered and accepted consequence 
democratic thinking. It’s this: 
organize national school system 
with public funds such way that the 
requirements the denominations are 
fulfilled, maintaining educational aim 
and level attainment which the nation 
can accept, without risking bankruptcy 
and the splitting-up the nation, with- 
out losing safeguard against particular- 
ism and without risking democracy itself 
the democratic virtue willingness 
accommodate, without risking the 
other hand the “state-fication” edu- 
cation find the autocratic 
states? 

the present moment the sub- 
vention system Holland the climax 
marvelous result democratic 
thought and practice but not 
without the risk making itself impos- 
sible. The difference between the amount 
per head-of-the-population spent the 
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three Netherlands the Governments 
school education gives clear proof 
this statement. 1948 Holland 
spent $11.16 per capita the popula- 
tion, whereas Belgium spent less than 
half this amount that year, namely 
Luxemburg $5.66. Soon how- 
ever, even the wealthy Belgium will 
have face the question, how much 
they want spend their state’s budg- 
education, the movement for 
system state-subvention comparable 
the Dutch will reach its aim. 

Yet, this “freedom education” 
accepted general all parties the 
two largest Benelux-partners. have 
seen what this freedom means and 
have considered from both sides, from 
its good and its dangerous sides. But 
came out the last war with the con- 
viction that the principle freedom 
education the State was unassail- 
able. 

Another question, not much rip- 
ened the war forced upon it, 
was that the education the child 
for life industrialized country. 

interesting change took place 
Belgium. that country after the war 
another parallel section was added the 
already considerably differentiated sec- 
ondary school. These schools indeed are 
meant live the unity sec- 
ondary school parallel sections during 
the first three years. After these years 
the boys can special schools for 
advanced training. Originally the Bel- 
gian secondary school had four sections; 
there are eight now, special Latin- 
sciences section was added also after the 
war and special girls’ school. Leaving 
the last one out consideration, the 
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idea common education for all these 
pupils with different social aims and 
futures appreciated. Yet may 
not lose sight the disadvantage 
such early differentiation the children 
into the section they choose. opin- 
ion such system only acceptable 
the different sections can make the 
change from one the other very 
smooth. Otherwise early determination 
means early loss possibilities devel- 
opment. Holland also the problem 
early selection felt keenly and many 
experiments are carried the sec- 
ondary schools the presumption that 
possible predict child’s success 
the university or, the least, the 
entrance the university the age 
twelve. Tests are not use for the selec- 
tion secondary school pupils, although 
Holland very familiar with psycho- 
technical methods, The scepticism re- 
gard tests the result another 
aspect than that inclination 
guided psychological devices. Tests 
are considered too mechanical and im- 
personal, and felt unfair judge 
children’s future without entering into 
personal contact with them. the con- 
trary very generally accepted that 
child should tested, done indi- 
vidually and very expertly and full 
report given include his total per- 
sonality. The cost such examina- 
system even the number educational 
psychologists competent carry out 
would available. 

not believe that the situation 
the other Benelux-countries much dif- 
ferent. Generally, there great re- 
luctance take what considered her 
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personal responsibility from the teacher, 
his decision accept child pupil. 
The psychologist felt outsider 
these responsibilities. 


have not written about the training 
the teachers. Much done for the 
improvement the seminaries which 
train teachers for the primary schools. 
Holland law reform these 
schools functioning already. all the 
Benelux countries much going 
the nature “refresher courses.” But 
the essential difficulty remains, i.e. the 
training the secondary teacher. What 
about him? trained, and often 
highly trained, for six years scholar 
universities that not leave much 
chance. 

The training secondary teachers 
particularly difficult question all 
countries where the development the 
universities with their double aim 
training for scientific research and for 
few professions, requiring specialized 
scientific preparation, have attained 
high level specialization. many 
countries the universities, least 
some them, see their proper aim ex- 
clusively the cultivation science 
for its own sake. They have excluded, 
long they have been able, everything 
the way applied sciences, social 
sciences from their curriculum, they 
just got used their presence they 
were present early enough con- 
sidered scientific. 

will not digress the secondary 
teacher training such. will only 
point its particular importance, its 
intricacy deeply connected with 
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the university its different aspects. 
may venture say that I’m not disin- 
clined think that the academic training 
the teacher his so-called subject- 
matter, though great importance 
done well, not rarely damages the fit- 
ness the future teacher for his profes- 
sion and, finally, that consider 
simply but greatly unfair towards the 
young scientist oblige him face the 
lifelong obligation educator. 
should told advance and the uni- 
versities Holland and Belgium not 
and oblige him teach Latin 
grammar school. The weight academ- 
ism lies heavy the secondary schools. 
The more academic the universities are, 
and surely the Dutch are so, the less 
their students are prepared for the in- 
terests, the inner life, and the task the 
educator. 

are all witnesses social de- 
velopment which brings large numbers 
pupils secondary schools, whose 
homes cannot procure them cultural 
background, satisfactory personal atti- 
tude and proper style living. Con- 
sequently the educational responsibility 
the school and its staff increasing 
rapidly while the difficulties are growing. 
cannot believe the secondary school 
with micro-philologists, micro-mathema- 
ticians, and micro-historians teachers, 
however fully recognize their good in- 
tentions. 

the Benelux-countries are not 
making much headway with secondary 
teacher training. 

great importance what done 
the Benelux-countries the matter 
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the equalization certificates. Since 
August 1947 Belgium, and November 
1948 and April 1949 Holland, every- 
body who has successfully passed the 
final examination grammar school 
enter university either the 
two countries equal conditions. 

About year ago, regulations for the 
equality university examinations and 
degrees were issued. This means most 
important step forward opening 
new possibilities without losing charac- 
teristic traits the different school and 
university systems. 


zation education. would uproot all 
foundations human life were 
not offer the young the community 
the adults, the reality life 
place where people have been working 
for long time build their specific 
form life, where they show particu- 
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lar spiritual face and look upon you with 
wisdom and confidence that the young 
will loyal the best intentions 
the old. 

understand education for inter- 
national understanding deed 
simple justice one’s neighbor, 
deed fundamental recognition the 
wealth human variety, proof 
respect for common responsibility 
man, nothing need get lost shapeless 
anonymity, which the end only leads 
man from what might the narrow- 
ness nationalism into the lack 
definiteness, which only calls for the 
magic dictator who will solve all prob- 
lems telling what one has kill and 
die for. International understanding can- 
not furthered negative attitude 
one’s own national responsibility and 
international community states can 
based the sheer presence dena- 
tionalized individuals. 

cannot build the new what 
deny but only what recognize. 


“If were try read, much less answer, all the attacks made 
me, this shop might well closed for any other business. the 
very best know how—the very best can—and mean keep 
doing until the end. the end brings out all right, what said 
against amount anything. the end brings out wrong, 
ten angels swearing was right would make 


HAM LINCOLN 


Universal Salvation and Universal 
Education’ 


KNIGHT 


Society, which has given good 
itself during these 175 
years and now numbers more than 
110,000 living members, was born 
very dark days the history this 
country, and was the product period 
protest against human grievances. 
Five months before was established the 
independence the thirteen colonies 
had been declared effort re- 
move those grievances. 

The five young men who started the 
Society and those who soon joined them 
could not have been unaware the peri- 
lous times. said that the young men 
the College William and Mary 
that time “were disgusted the in- 
difference the people the vicinity 
toward the patriotic cause,” that melan- 
choly disposition lethargy pervaded 
them and that they appeared determined 
make further struggle, “but 
stand still and see what the Lord would 
for them.” But one can judge 
the subjects that these young men de- 
bated the early meetings the 
organization and before the arrival 
the British army forced its discontinu- 
ance January, 1781, they were very 
alert and well acquainted with the 


Address, December 1951, before North 
Carolina Alpha Phi Beta Kappa, the Univer- 
sity North Carolina, the 175th anniversary 
the founding the Society. 


crucial issues the times. Apparently 
they were not conformists nor afraid 
their 

The the early meetings 
Phi Beta Kappa make lively reading 
today. The controversial subjects dis- 
cussed these young men included the 
established church and whether gen- 
eral assessment the people for the 
support religious establishments was 
repugnant the principles the repub- 
lican form government; the justice 
Negro slavery; whether commonwealths 
monarchies were more subject 
disorders and seditions; the troublesome 
question primogeniture and entail, 
those ancient twin economic practices 
which had been followed most the 
colonies, had strengthened class distinc- 
tions and worked against the equal dis- 
tribution inheritances, against which 
Jefferson struck telling blow Vir- 
ginia 1779 and which few years 
were abolished all the States; and edu- 
cational matters. The subject treason 
seemed suitable subject for considera- 
tion the same month that General Bene- 
dict Arnold the American Army 
threw with the loyalists, and gave aid 


These were edited Lyon Tyler and 
published and Mary Quarterly His- 
torical Magazine, April, 1896, and parts them 
are included Edgar Knight’s Documen- 
tary History Education the South Before 
Chapel Hill: The University North 
Carolina Press, 1950. Vol. pp, 242-59. 
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and comfort the British enemy 
through secret correspondence with Sir 
Henry Clinton. 

That question which had with 
ecclesiastical establishments was very 
crucial. the outbreak the Ameri- 
can Revolution most the colonies had 
whose ministers 
were paid taxation assessment 
other officers the colonial govern- 
ments. But attacks these monopolies 
and the movement for the separation 
the church and state and for religious 
freedom began almost simultaneously 
Virginia, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
elsewhere shortly after independence 
was declared. Article the Declara- 
tion Rights North Carolina De- 
cember 17, 1776, declared “that all men 
have natural and unalienable right 
worship Almighty God according the 
dictates their conscience.” The move- 
ment for religious freedom and for the 
separation the church and state was 
greatly strengthened 
famous bill religious freedom 
Virginia which introduced the leg- 
islature June 13, 1779, less than three 
years after this Society was formed. That 
bill one the most important docu- 
ments American history. Jefferson 
himself, who swore “upon the altar 
God eternal hostility against every form 
tyranny over the mind man,” 
ranked next importance the 
Declaration Independence. This was 
such acute issue that separation the 
church and state was not finally com- 
pleted this country until disestablish- 
ment was adopted New Hampshire 
1817, Connecticut 1818, and 
Massachusetts 1833. But these young 


Phi Beta Kappas were bold enough 
tackle the question. 

They also tackled the question 
Negro slavery community where 
the first slaves come this country 
1619 had arrived just few miles 
from Williamsburg. And the institu- 
tion slavery the colony Virginia 
had developed. But the issue slavery 
seemed have point these young 
men particularly view the great 
declaration three years earlier the 
self-evident truth that all men are cre- 
ated free and equal. 

close companion the religious 
issue was that education, two issues 
that were closely related and warmly 
discussed the United States near mid- 
twentieth century and which there 
was litigation the courts. least 
twice the early years the Society 
these young men discussed education. 
May 1779, and March 
1780, they considered whether wise 
state had any interest nearer its heart 
than the education youth and whether 
public private education was more 
advantageous. That issue was acute then 
and was become sharper until, mid- 
twentieth century, was one the 
liveliest educational issues this coun- 
try, more controversial perhaps than 
most Americans realized. 

When these questions were being 
considered Williamsburg education 
had not yet come accepted 
legitimate function civil government. 
Then and for many years after political 
independence had been won from Eng- 
land, education was looked upon the 
responsibility the family, the church, 
charity and philanthropy, view 
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that continued held generally 
this country far into the nineteenth 
century. The wide and practical applica- 
tion the theory that education 
proper function the state com- 
paratively recent development, and 
there significance the fact that this 
issue should have aroused the interest 
founders Phi Beta Kappa. 

The records show that these alert 
young men, who were courageous 
enough tackle thorny issues their 
Society its early years, later gave good 
accounts themselves the public 
service. John Heath, who was the first 
president Phi Beta Kappa, served 
the legislature Virginia when was 
less than twenty-two years age, and 
decade later was member the na- 
tional Congress. Archibald Stuart served 
member both houses the legis- 
lature the Old Dominion, presi- 
dential elector and judge, and was 
important leader the South until 
his death. Beckley, one those who had 
discussed the question public educa- 
tion, served clerk the constitutional 
convention Virginia and later the 
national Congress. Busrod Washington, 
nephew and literary executor Presi- 
dent George Washington and who in- 
herited Mount Vernon, was member 
the Virginia House Delegates 
when was twenty-five years age 
and the age twenty-six the con- 
vention Virginia which ratified the 
Federal Constitution. was appointed 
the Supreme Court the United 
States President John Adams the 
age thirty-six, served from 1798 
1829, and, along with John Marshall, 
another early Phi Beta Kappa, said 
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have helped form the opinion that 
great tribunal. advised the prep- 
aration John Marshall’s biography 

Fifteen the first fifty members 
this Society served the Continental 
Army, seventeen served the legisla- 
ture Virginia, and many them for 
several terms, eight were members 
that very significant convention Vir- 
ginia that ratified the Federal Constitu- 
tion, five were members the House 
Representatives and least two served 
the United States Senate. Because 
their eminent services the nation 
biographies many the first fifty 
members may found the scholarly 
Dictionary American 

“Towering above them all,” wrote 
another commentator this subject, 
was John Marshall, the young patriot 
and soldier, later become the great 
jurist who more than any other man 
helped shape the judicial system 
the United States. Besides being cap- 
tain the Continental Army and with 
Washington Valley Forge that 
dreadful winter 1777-1778, served 
many terms the legislature Vir- 
ginia, took part the con- 
vention that ratified the Federal Con- 
stitution, became the recognized leader 
the Virginia bar, was offered the 
attorney-generalship the national 
government and also the position 
minister France President Wash- 
ington, was secretary state under 
President Adams, and for generation 
was chief justice the Supreme Court 


Howard Mumford Jones, “The Founders 
Phi Beta Kappa,” The Journal Higher Edu- 
cation, October, 1951. Pp. 381-83. 
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the United States, from 1801 1835. 
This remarkable man, who was the 
College William and Mary only 
short time, was received into this Society 
May 18, 1780, older age than most 
the members. The minutes the 
Society says: “Capt. John Marshall, be- 
ing recommended gentleman who 
would make worthy member the 
Society was balloted and received.” 
these early Phi Beta Kappas Jones 
says that from the record there 
evidence “that the Society was haven 
for the timid, the acquiescent, the 
tame. intellectual and political con- 
formity had reigned Williamsburg 
the there would have been 
Phi Beta Kappa. The fifty members 
whose careers can traced, they had 
been drilled into acquiescence, would 
not, think, their mature years have 
been able enrich the state with useful 
lives and independent thought.” 


Thomas Jefferson was not the Col- 
lege William and Mary when this 
Society was formed. had entered the 
institution March 1760, when 
was seventeen years age, and was 
graduated two years later. had 
been there when Phi Beta Kappa was 
active, fairly certain that would 
have been one its most energetic 
members and its discussions, especi- 
ally those the separation the 
church and state and religious freedom, 
slavery, which vigorously opposed, 
and course educational questions. 
For was the first American states- 
man make education from the ele- 
mentary school all the way through the 


university fundamental and vigorous 
article democratic faith. Three years 
after this society was formed Jefferson 
introduced into the legislature Vir- 
ginia the first plan for state-wide sys- 
tem public education ever proposed 
the western world, and although his 
bill failed become law, public educa- 
tion remained one his closest con- 
cerns and interests. 

just what the early members Phi Beta 
Kappa and Jefferson would try 
about some the crucial questions 
American society mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, these intellectually alert young 
men could return and become aware 
issues now they evidently were 
Virginia 175 years ago. course 
difficult know exactly what the young 
Phi Beta Kappas would try do, but 
would not too difficult guess. They 
would doubtless not any more afraid 
their minds now than they were 
then, but would face those ques- 
tions that make the present period times 
that also try men’s souls these were 
tried when Tom Paine was making 
those words the battle-cry the period. 

would less difficult know what 
position the most conspicuous apostle 
American democracy would take 
some contemporary issues, because 
have many his published views 
many persistent questions. 
could return now and see, for example, 
what had happened education, which 
viewed one the dearest decencies 
democracy, his heart would probably 
saddened. would see that educa- 
tion was longer the simple matter 
that believed was intended 
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but highly complicated process, just 
the medieval Church came make 
the matter salvation. And can 
safely imagine that would employ 
his forceful and facile pen (he was not 
much making speeches and hated 
the “morbid rage debate”) draw 
attention dangers public 
education, especially its tendency 
high centralization administration, 
extreme secularization and the in- 
creasing threat developing this 
country educational priestcraft. Ap- 
parently nothing could destroy Jeffer- 
son’s faith men. believed that 
they would right when they knew 
what right was and that the most ef- 
fectual means preventing the per- 
version power into tyranny was 
through the illumination “of the minds 
the people large.” 

torture interpretation would 
required imagine that Jefferson 
and the early Phi Beta Kappas would 
deplore the many evidences, that could 
not escape their keen observation, the 
rapid tendency toward hierarchy about 
authoritarian the matter educa- 
tion had become the Church 
the matter salvation. They would 
have note that the Church claimed 
monopoly salvation and under the 
theory that claim salvation could 
attained only through that institution. 
And they would have observe that 
the American public school system was 
tending toward similar claim about 
education, and that there were those 
the public educational hierarchy who 
would put private schools out busi- 
ness, 

Jefferson was himself strong advo- 
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cate localism education, his 
famous bill for “the more general dif- 
fusion knowledge” Virginia 
1779 showed. could return now 
would observe that one the happy 
and wholesome features public edu- 
cational development this country has 
been the opportunity local communi- 
ties cultivate and develop local edu- 
cational interest and initiative. 
looked the educational history this 
country between his time and this 
would note that the great collective 
enterprise public education the 
American people had always been 
properly suspicious and had resisted 
tendencies highly centralized control 
and enforced uniformity their edu- 
cational arrangements, and would 
applaud the strong belief local edu- 
cational interest and effort which had 
always stood warning against real 
imaginary dangers interference 
coercion centralized authority. 
would have note that this distrust 
enforced uniformity had had much 
with the long delays federal aid 
education from the Hoar and Blair 
Bills the Congress the 1870’s and 
mid-twentieth century. 

Jefferson and these other young 
men should the history the 
two great institutions, the Church and 
public education, they would have 
see some striking parallels between 
them. They would recall that each was 
born poverty and atmosphere 
social contempt and derision and 
that each faced discouraging obstacles. 
They would observe that the Church 
faced many conflicting philosophies and 
religions over which finally 
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umphed; and that the idea the public 
school came into this country the 
face vigorous conflicting educational 
philosophy, but gradually overcame 
opposition public support and public 
supervision, free, non-sectarian and 
compulsory education, and after cen- 
tury more made conquest the 
continent. The early Church was con- 
sidered subversive and dangerous 
the social order. The idea public edu- 
cation was for long time viewed 
agrarian and pagan 
dangerous the status quo. One 
these institutions promised universal 
and eternal salvation through belief 
its dogmas, the other universal not 
eternal education through public school- 
ing and literacy. But these young’ men 
would have observe that some the 
fair promises public education mid- 
twentieth century were unfulfilled. 
They would point out that the pri- 
mary business the Church was eternal 
collective salvation and that this task, 
which claimed and was jealous 
monopoly, the Church recognized 
authority superior its own this 
earth. told and taught men what 
believe. also claimed monopoly 
truth and under that claim made doubt 
sinful. Under its theory, faith preceded 
knowledge, and when bold Peter 
Abelard undertook the twelfth cen- 
tury show that knowledge should 
precede faith, his teachings were con- 
demned and his writings ordered 
burned heretical and dangerous. 
century and half before Martin 
Luther made his dramatic break with 
the powerful Church, John Wycliffe 
was condemned for daring question 


its policies and practices. The ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities allowed him die peace- 
fully, but thirty-odd years later 
powerful Church council renewed the 
condemnation. And that tumultuous as- 
sembly princes and prelates, monks, 
and simple-minded clerics ordered that 
his remains exhumed and burned and 
his ashes scattered. The same Council 
got John Huss for taking sides with 
Wycliffe and for urging against fabri- 
cated miracles and ecclesiastical ag- 
grandizement and greed, and was 
burned the stake. Bruno, sixteenth 
century Italian philosopher, was im- 
prisoned, excommunicated, and burned 
the stake for standing for the 
chanics. Galileo would have been liqui- 
dated for the same reason, had not 
begged pardon and promised 
quiet. And these young Virginians 
would recall that was the instance 
John Calvin that Michael Servetus 
was charged, arrested, condemned and 
burned the stake. The able Swiss 
divine and reformer perpetrated 
martyrdom, which did much stain 
his record, because Servetus would not 
co-operate with the administration. 


Jefferson and these young Phi Beta 
Kappas would probably amazed 
the tremendous public educational ma- 
chine which had been created the 
United States. its creation and de- 
velopment they would see striking 
parallel the growth the Church, 
after gained monopoly salvation 
and truth and became rich and power- 
ful, and autocratic and demanding 
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disturb some thoughtful people 
Europe. Among these were critics, 
satirists, and reforming cranks who 
pointed out, did Peter Dubois, 
Marsiglius Padua, Erasmus, and 
others, the manifest ecclesiastical abuses, 
now admitted even Catholic writers. 
not denied that the Church did 
great work spiritual chief police, 
and saving Western Europe from 
destruction the hands the “bar- 
barians,” from political chaos and moral 
decay, and from the “enemy” Mo- 
hammedanism. But spite these 
achievements and the fact that the 
Church remained the most vigorous and 
force for civilization West- 
ern Europe, refusing any authority 
its sphere salvation, many the 
medieval churchmen were low tone, 
the clergy were often ignorant, simony 
and nepotism were rife, immorality 
flourished even the monasteries, and 
“many the higher clergy were merely 
rough warriors ambitious schemers.” 
Catholic educational historian says 
that there were two general causes 
the Protestant Reformation: “the gross 
and widespread corruption the Catho- 
lic hierarchy and clergy; and the im- 
patience ‘reformers’ who were 
temperamentally incapable working 
reform, and preferred instead the 
suicidal action revolt.” 

these conditions was but natural 
that ecclesiastical midgets would find 
their way into the seats the ecclesias- 
tical mighty. Jefferson and the founders 
Phi Beta Kappa would not have 
look far the United States mid- 
twentieth century locate educational 
midgets who had contrived find their 
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way the seats the educational 
mighty. These young men would proba- 
bly disturbed also the superfluous 
paper work which had come re- 
quired the educational machine and 
would have note, way another 
parallel, that excessive 
bookkeeping was not one the lesser 
causes the Protestant Revolt. 

These young men would likely 
shocked the numerous severe attacks 
the public school system the United 
States had been inviting the closing 
decades the first half the twentieth 
century and had not found easy 
answer. Most the strictures had been 
made from outside the educational 
hierarchy and not members the 
craft, condition which differed from 
the attacks upon the Church before the 
sixteenth century. Many those came 
from the inside, from those people who 
knew what was going the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy and even the humble 
parishes. Many critics the educational 
scene the United States mid- 
twentieth century, the satirists and the 
“reforming cranks,” may considered 
from outside the educational priesthood 
which cannot easily get its critics, the 
Church had got its critics, the 
Inquisition. 

The great apostle public education 
and the young Phi Beta Kappas would 
thankful, course, that the educa- 
tional midgets the seats the edu- 
cational mighty had not yet come 
report jurisdiction comparable 
the Inquisition the Church; that 
under the Bill Rights and the Consti- 
tution the lives the educational critics 
could not taken their goods con- 
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fiscated. But would noted that their 
lives could made miserable and their 
jobs taken away and their way con- 
genial employment the public school 
system could blocked manifold and 
mysterious ways. would also noted 
that many places the United States 
mid-century educational workers were 
under oversight that closely resem- 
bled surveillance, with now and then in- 
vestigations and other indignities. 

Jefferson and those young members 
the mother chapter Phi Beta 
Kappa would probably view with dis- 
quietude the apparent tendency the 
Supreme Court the United States 
become the national school board. Be- 
tween 1789 when the Court was estab- 
lished and 1900 that tribunal handed 
down only four decisions affecting edu- 
cation; during the next two decades 
handed down only three; but between 
1920 and 1950 its decisions educa- 
tional issues became increasingly numer- 
ous, fourteen being handed down be- 
tween 1929 and 1948. True the activities 
and regulations the government that 
affected the social and economic life 
the American people had greatly ex- 
tended between 1920 and mid-century, 
and meantime public educational activi- 
ties had increasingly touched upon their 
cherished principles education and re- 
ligious freedom; and meantime the 
Court had been called upon interpret 
many issues that involved the First and 
the Fourteenth Amendments the 
Constitution. 

Jefferson would likely recall his 
letter Governor Plumer New 
Hampshire when the famous Dart- 
mouth College Case was litigation, 


which the Sage Monticello wrote: 
“The idea that institutions established 
for the use the nation cannot 
touched modified, even make them 
answer their end, because rights 
gratuitously supposed those em- 
ployed manage them trust for the 
public, may perhaps salutary pro- 
vision against the uses monarch, 
but most absurd against the nation 
itself. Yet our lawyers and priests gen- 
erally inculcate the doctrine, and sup- 
pose that preceding generations held the 
earth more freely than that 
the earth belongs the dead and not 
the living.” 

But Jefferson would probably rejoice 
the decision the Oregon Case, 
which shocked those who were trying 
force private schools that State out 
business. that case the Court held 
that “the fundamental theory liberty 
upon which all governments this 
Union repose excludes any general 
power the State standardize its 
children forcing them accept in- 
struction from public teachers only. The 
child not mere creature the State; 
those who nurture him and direct his 
destiny have the right, coupled with the 
high duty, recognize and prepare him 
for additional obligations.” The Court 
also said that was not “seriously de- 
batable that the parental right guide 
one’s child intellectually and religiously 
most substantial part the liberty 
and freedom the parent.” That 
tribunal also declared that the power 
the State provide public schools did 
not carry with “the power prohibit 
and suppress private schools and col- 
leges which are competent and qualified 
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afford what the State wants, namely, 
education.” spite what his enemies 
said, Jefferson maintained deeply 
reverent attitude toward religion, but 
bigoted creeds despised “the bane 
and ruin the Christian Church.” 

already suggested, the primary 
business the Church was help men 
universal and eternal salvation. The 
primary business the American public 
system was help them uni- 
versal education. performing its task 
the Church, avowedly theocratic, be- 
came autocratic and refused recognize 
any other way salvation except 
through its peculiar procedure. per- 
forming its primary task the public 
school system, ostensibly democratic, 
seemed mid-twentieth century 
have taken leaf out the Church’s 
book and was exhibiting strong tenden- 
cies toward authoritarianism and becom- 
ing reluctant admit that there was 
any other way universal education 
except its own. 

Complaints against the be- 
came vigorous and numerous 
reached the height its powers. the 
midst its lofty quantitative triumphs 
complaints are becoming vigorous and 
numerous against practices public 
education and its administration, High 
officials the Church came 
touched most the moral obliquities 
their times and there was growing 
conviction that reform was imperative 
its organization and administration 
and its dogmas well. one can 
study the sources information about 
that great institution without learning 
that bad abused 
exalted prerogatives. doubtful 
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anyone can examine the current public 
educational scene the United States 
without observing startling variety 
abuses fast developing that great in- 
stitution. Basic that system, also 
already noted, has been the belief 
the American people the high im- 
portance local control the public 
schools, Authenticated reports well 
rumors were becoming recurrent mid- 
century coercive measures used the 
educational high priests get from 
educational workers contributions 
political organizations the price 
getting positions advancement 
them even holding them, one 
believe the careful reports the 
NEA’s National Commission for the 
Defense Democracy through Edu- 
cation. But that organization reported 
that the cases examined has not 
been possible find individual edu- 
cators who were willing testify 
having been subjected such coercion,” 
notwithstanding “the human suffering 
that results from the activities which are 
described such reports—the loss 
homes; the severing families from 
their friends; the forced sale 
property; the sense failure, not 
being wanted after having given one’s 
best efforts the welfare the chil- 
dren the community.” These are 
inevitable results education when the 
immense public school system comes 
exploited political pedagogues 
pedagogical politicians and are less 
reprehensible than those that came 
religion when the great Church came 
ticians political ecclesiastics. 
Jefferson and these young men would 
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probably view these strong tendencies 
American education the most serious 
threats that had ever faced this 
country: highly centralized administra- 
tive authority and machinery and com- 
plicated bookkeeping; the vigorous 
tendency toward secularization; the de- 
velopment educational priestcraft, 
and other unhealthy conditions not un- 
like some those that brought the 
Church grief and caused one the 
greatest revolutions history. The 
great educational statesman 
losopher would probably observe, 
viewed and commented the Ameri- 
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can educational scene mid-twentieth 
century that unless history and human 
experience were strangely misleading, 
the great social institution called public 
education the United States might 
inviting revolt not unlike that 
which the great Christian Church was 
forced face the sixteenth century. 
can imagine his recalling what 
said about Shay’s rebellion, that 
little rebellion now and then good 
thing” and also his statement that “the 
tree liberty must refreshed from 
time time with the blood patriots 
and tyrants.” 


“BENEATH THE OAK, THERE STANDS HOUSE AND THEN—” 


Beneath the oak, there stands house and then 
The running brook; beyond the gate, the pine: 
These things and more are often sought men 
And stolen too, but all these things are mine; 

have wife, child; you can’t buy love; 

Nor can you buy the smell early morn, 

The soft tread deer, the cooing dove, 

The Blue-bird’s song. It’s here that peace born. 
think this while walking with gun 
Through pastures green which there runs stream. 
All men should know their place beneath the sun 
And spend their lives seeking out that dream; 
The joy that only God and Nature brings— 
These things have common with the kings. 


Cooperative Curriculum Improvement 
Chicago Public Schools 


problems when undertakes funda- 
mental improvement its educational 
program. should develop statement 
philosophy setting forth the basic 
goals which the schools the urban 
community are achieve. must pre- 
serve appropriate balance between the 
individual school the basic unit for 
shaping curriculum action and central- 
office departments mediums for serv- 
icing and co-ordinating the work the 
various types and levels schools. 
faces the necessity providing incen- 
tives and facilities insure adequate 
teacher participation improvement 
measures. likewise incurs the re- 
sponsibility developing parents’ un- 
derstanding and acceptance changes 
that the processes improvement bring 
about the educational program. 

The problems which may thus 
enumerated challenge all the resources 
school and community terms 
personnel services and material means. 
The school system must organize these 
resources for co-operative, systematic, 
and sustained advance wide edu- 
cational front. Illustrative how this 
may undertaken the program 
curriculum and instructional improve- 
ment the Chicago Public Schools. 


ORIGINS THE IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM 


The co-operative program for im- 
proving the educational product the 
public schools Chicago began with 
General Superintendent Hunt’s estab- 
lishment the Curriculum 
March, 1949. The first step this plan- 
ning body, which consists representa- 
tive school and community personnel, 
was issue tentative statement 
philosophy and aims which sets forth 
such items the established role edu- 
cation our American republic, the 
relation education children’s be- 
havior and development, and the place 
the school the local community. 
accordance with its profession that 
“education continues throughout life” 
and “provides for adjustment social 
changes,” the statement philosophy 
has been submitted periodically 
school and community groups for criti- 
cism and suggestions and has under- 
gone number changes form and 
content. 

With the advent the statement 
philosophy and aims the Department 
Instruction and Guidance, charged with 
implementing Curriculum Council ob- 


*“Annual Report the General Superintend- 
ent Schools.” Chicago Schools Journal, XXX 
(September, 1948) 29. 
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jectives, was provided with extreme- 
purposeful medium for inservice 
training educational personnel. the 
summer 1949, workshop held 
study the implications the newly 
stated philosophy was attended 325 
administrators and teachers. was fol- 
lowed similar workshops 
tutes conducted teachers’ organiza- 
tions and coordinating councils 
district offices. Particularly effective in- 
service results were obtained from 
efforts school staffs “evaluate” 
cies and procedures the school pro- 
gram terms certain items 
philosophy. “Education serves all peo- 
ple democracy,” for example, was 
item having marked influence im- 
proving attitudes toward pupils not able 
meet formalized academic “stand- 
ards” and shaping realistic procedures 
for reducing the drop-out rate high 
schools. Study school philosophy and 
practice was further implemented when 
the General Superintendent made his 
annual report for the school year 1949- 
medium for interpreting the state- 
ment philosophy and aims. 

The Curriculum Council’s next ob- 
jective was advance the philosophy 
toward concrete realization the work 
the schools. This involved the de- 
fining the scope and sequence the 
curriculum—the provision frame- 
work for all the learning experiences 
the pupils. committee the Coun- 
cil, after making comprehensive study 
statements curriculum scope begin- 
ning with Spencer’s classification and the 
Seven Cardinal Principles and ranging 
through subsequent pronouncements 
national and state committees 


vestigations specialists, 
arrived outline scope that the 
Council accepted “custom-made” for 
the community and its schools. 
expressed the form nine major 
functions areas living, follows: 
(1) Practicing American Citizenship, 
(2) Using the tools Communication, 
(3) Developing Economic Competence, 
(4) Improving Family Living, (5) 
Protecting Life and Health, (6) Build- 
ing Human Relationships, (7) Enjoy- 
ing Wholesome Leisure, (8) Satisfying 
Spiritual and Aesthetic Needs, and (9) 
Meeting Vocational Responsibilities. 

Like the statement philosophy and 
aims, the outline curriculum scope 
was submitted staffs schools, pro- 
fessional organizations, and community 
groups for study and criticism. be- 
came the subject workshops and in- 
stitutes and was made the main theme 
the General Superintendent’s Annual 
Report 1950-51. 

The development curriculum se- 
quence required the analysis each 
the nine major functions into its com- 
ponent activities living and the ar- 
rangement the activities con- 
tinuity adapted successive stages 
pupil growth. sub-committee psy- 
chologists the Division Child 
Study set and defined six stages 
pupil development which began with 
the period “infancy” and extended 
through “early adulthood.” During the 
school year 1949-50 nine committees 
representing administrators, teachers, 
parents, lay citizens, pupil leaders, and 
university specialists analyzed the major 
functions and allocated each activity 
its appropriate stage pupil develop- 
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ment and proper subject instruction. 
During the summer 1950, the reports 
the nine major-function committees 
were reviewed and edited the cur- 
riculum research staff eliminate over- 
ology, and effect general co-ordination 
the activity inventories. The major- 
function lists activities were now 
condition serve guides and sources 
for constructing materials for teacher 
and pupil use the schools. 


ror 
EXPERIMENTATION 


committees had proceeded with 
the study and analysis described, the 
magnitude the problem develop- 
ing teacher understanding the nature 
the major functions, their place 
the educational program, and the 
ways their essential activities might 
used improving instruction, became 
increasingly clear. was the policy 
the General Superintendent and the 
Curriculum 
planning and procedures should put 
into effect stages sufficiently easy 
insure the understanding and acceptance 
both school personnel and com- 
munity This goal could not 
achieved merely having com- 
mittees, representative these might 
be, translate lists activities into 
courses study for use the schools. 
Central offices school systems have 
too often constructed comprehensive 
courses study only faced with 
the problem “selling” the courses 
principals and teachers who lacked un- 
derstanding either their purpose 
content. Ways were accordingly sought 


for extending teacher participation 
the preliminary study and planning 
Chicago’s program curriculum im- 
vidual schools. 

The idea bringing the realistic re- 
sources the individual and its 
classrooms bear curriculum plan- 
ning indicated the advisability desig- 
nating representative schools centers 
for study, tryout, and evaluation the 
tentative activity lists. Principals and 
teachers throughout the system, was 
felt, would thus afforded additional 
time and opportunity familiarize 
themselves with the concept the 
major functions and consider ways 
utilizing their constituent activities 
improve the educational program. The 
possibility was also foreseen capitaliz- 
ing the services district superintend- 
over-all curriculum planning and con- 
struction far more widely than could 
accomplished through conventional cur- 
riculum committees. 

Arrangements were made Septem- 
ber, 1950, through which one ele- 
mentary school each the school 
system’s nine elementary districts, one 
high school each the five high- 
districts, two schools, two 
vocational schools, the three junior-col- 
lege units, and Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege were designated work with the 
Department Instruction and Guid- 
ance pilot schools try out, improve, 
and implement the tentative lists 
major-functions 
school situations. The schools the ele- 
mentary and high-school districts were 
selected the District Superintend- 
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ents; the other schools the Assistant 
Superintendents charge. simplify 
initial procedures, each these pilot 
schools was assigned single major 
function living, with latitude 
utilize other functions needed. Thus, 
each function living became and has 
since remained, the subject pilot 
study and practice elementary 
school, secondary school, and some 
instances, junior college teacher- 
training institution. 

The Committee charge experi- 
mental work each pilot school 
distinctly local character. includes 
the principal the school chairman, 
three teachers the school, boy and 
girl representative the pupil body, 
community organization, two additional 
principals the district, and the District 
Superintendent chief consultant. 
Three members the Department 
Instruction and Guidance, consisting 
curriculum research worker, psy- 
chologist, and supervisor serve the 
committee resource persons. Meet- 
ings the committee are held the 
pilot school and the call the prin- 
cipal. The curriculum research worker 
serves liaison between the pilot school 
and the Division Curriculum De- 
velopment and does the secretarial work 
the committee. Substitute service 
provided the teacher members the 
pilot committee for all meetings. 

has been previously indicated, the 
major-function lists activities are 
sources for guidance constructing 
teaching and learning materials. They 
are not themselves blue prints for 
teacher action. They are activities 


living translated into activities 
classroom learning. The role each 
pilot school accordingly has been 
study the allocations the activities 
previous committees various stages 
pupil development and subject fields, 
plan teaching units and techniques for 
incorporating the activities into the 
school program, try out the teaching 
devices and learning procedures based 
the activities daily classroom prac- 
tice, and improve the activity lists 
classroom experience and 
cate. 

The step first taken most pilot 
centers has been study the major- 
functions lists the light such estab- 
lished those Strate- 
meyer, Peters, Wisconsin 
State Departments Instruction, and 
the Catholic Commission American 
Citizenship. The next step has usually 
been examine the school’s curriculum 
determine which the listed activi- 
ties are now being taught adequately 
and effectively, and observe what 
teaching aids are being used incor- 
porate these activities into the classwork 
and extra-class experiences the pupils. 
These teaching devices have then been 
evaluated for effectiveness and revised 
appears needful. This 


Stratemeyer, Florence, Developing Curricu- 
lum for Modern Living, Chapters V-VI. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1947. 

Peters, Curriculum Democratic Edu- 
cation, Part III. McGraw, 1942. 

Guides Curriculum Building, Curriculum 
Bulletin No, 12, Wisconsin Cooperative Education 
Planning Program, and Bulletin No. Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program, 1950. 

Guiding Growth Christian Social Living, 
Commission American Citizenship, Volumes 
1-3. Catholic University Press, 1944. 
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been followed noting activities which 
are not included the school’s curricu- 
lum and planning materials and tech- 
niques for them. 

Before initiating work with the activi- 
ties new pilot school, the directing 
committee, mindful that not all the 
major-function activities can should 
undertaken one time, has usually 
encouraged teachers organize them 
for tryout easy stages. some cases, 
single activity made trial unit 
exercise; other instances, group 
activities may included large 
learning unit. Activities are extended, 
revamped, dropped from the pilot 
school’s list the basis trial pro- 
cedures and attendant evaluation. 

Pioneer work with the major func- 
tions living not being confined 
solely the pilot schools, Each district 
superintendent has stimulated other 
schools means conferences and 
demonstrations study the major func- 
tion assigned the district’s pilot 
school, observe the experimental 
work the pilot school, and imple- 
ment the implications their study and 
observation the program their own 
schools. Directors and supervisors 
special subjects work with principals 
this pioneering with the designated 
major function. Schools will not ex- 


pected develop program based 


all nine major functions until courses 
study and related teaching aids based 
the functions and their essential ac- 
tivities have been constructed and tried 
out practice. 

harmonize the findings the 
committees the pilot schools these 
are reported from the field, co-ordinat- 


ing committee has been organized 
the Division Curriculum Develop- 
ment. This committee has the curricu- 
workers, psychologists, 
and supervisors who act resource 
persons for the pilot-study committees 
members and the assistant superin- 
tendents with line responsibilities 
consultants. 

reviewing and editing the recon- 
structed lists major-function activities 
reported the pilot-center committees, 
particular attention being given 
the co-ordinating committee related 
reports these committees regarding 
objectives, teaching units, learning ma- 
terials, and other instructional aids. 
These, trusted, will provide leads 
indicate the form courses 
study, teacher handbooks, and other 
aids for implementing 
Council objectives should take. 


DETERMINING THE FRAMEWORK 
THE 


While might assumed that con- 
struction courses study would 
logically follow the improvement 
effected the inventories major- 
function activities the pilot schools, 
there remained the necessity setting 
framework for educational pro- 
gram comprehensive pro- 
vide for the teaching and learning 
work considerably broader than the con- 
ventional “program studies” though 
would necessarily include provision 
for all general required courses and the 
specialized elective subjects. But 
would also have include learning 
areas Closely related the subject 
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fields the auditorium, the homeroom, 
the guidance center, and the extra-class 
activities and areas much removed 
from subject fields the home and 
community. 

school system moderate size 
and complexity single commiteee 
would undoubtedly suffice for drafting 
program design the type described. 
program, however, for 337 ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, 
vocational schools, special schools, and 
units serving varied 
types communities and calling for 
widely diversified offerings the sec- 
ondary and college divisions, obviously 
required more study and planning than 
could supplied single committee. 
The principle utilizing curriculum 
improvement medium for profes- 
sional growth, moreover, fostered the 
participation large numbers edu- 
cational personnel curriculum plan- 
ning. Across-the-board committees 
plan the program framework were ac- 
cordingly set the kindergarten- 
primary, intermediate, upper-grade, sec- 
ondary, and junior-college levels. Since 
planning would concerned each 
level with large cross sections the 
educational program, 
tendents were made chairmen and prin- 
cipals and classroom teachers members 
the committee. University specialists 
and community members, was felt, 
might called for testimony needed. 

facilitate the work the com- 
mittees, research workers transferred 
all activities from major-function head- 
ings subject-field and head- 
ings. This has indicated committee 


members the levels which the various 
subject fields should studied and the 
nature and extent the extra-class 
activities that should provided. The 
research staff has further provided the 
committees with graphic outline indi- 
cating possibilities terms 
lished subjects, semi-class areas, and 
extra-class activities both inside and out- 
side the school. (Figure 

This graphic representation the 
total educational program has projected 
the conceptions the pro- 
gram held both committee members 
and other school personnel beyond 
the limitations the 
gram studies. causing principals 
and teachers study the school pro- 
gram anew: the former reorganize 
such “forgotten” learning areas the 
auditorium and the homeroom; the 
latter extend classroom guidance 
pupil learning activities beyond class- 
room walls, 


Courses 


The spadework already done pilot 
schools and framework committees has 
made possible initiate construction 
courses study and supplementary 
teaching aids based Curriculum 
Council objectives, The courses study 
set forth the classroom procedures for 
insuring that pupils carry out the activi- 
ties living intelligently and 
tively. They include teaching and 
learning objectives, activities, sources, 
and evaluation techniques. They organ- 
ize activities terms significant life 
problems and enterprises. They indicate 
through model units how under teacher 
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guidance pupils may work individually 
personal problems co-operatively 
problems common welfare. all 
this, however, they avoid the slightest 
implication being directives. They 
are nothing more than guides leads 
for teachers and pupils they co- 
operatively develop their 
enterprises. 

While construction courses 
study such subjects high-school 
civics, industrial arts, elementary busi- 
ness training, health, and English have 
paralleled the work pilot and frame- 
work committees and served 
medium for effecting transition between 
existing materials and new, school 
courses fundamentally based the 
major functions living have been 
initiated only the kindergarten-pri- 
mary grades. Courses study being 
developed this level include: (1) 
series integrated units based 
major-function lists activities and 
organized around such large topics 
“the home,” “the grocery store,” “the 
circus,” and “the post office”; (2) re- 
lated skill units the fundamental proc- 
esses with grade standards achieve- 
ment for reading, numbers, spelling, 
and handwriting; (3) suggestions 
teachers ways relating activities 
art, music, nature study, health, and 
physical education the large unit 
enterprises; and (4) guides teachers 
for relating classwork daily living 
school, home, and community. 

Administrators and teachers through- 
out the system are studying the implica- 
tions that 
courses may have for organization 
the educational program subsequent 


grade levels. One the most remarka- 
ble developments growing out the 
kindergarten-primary course making, 
however, has been projection the 
school curriculum the opposite direc- 
tion—into the pre-school period the 
pupil’s living and learning. 


EMERGENCE THE PRE-SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


determining the sequence 
which the major functions activities 
should listed, the original commit- 
tees, has previously been stated, 
began with the “infancy” stage pupil 
development. This period was defined 
the sub-committee psychologists 
beginning with the child’s birth and 
ending approximately his fifth year. 
Activities living were listed for this 
stage under all nine major functions 
living. 

During the early work 
schools, parent members pilot com- 
mittees had called attention the value 
the lists infancy activities par- 
ents very young children. When the 
kindergarten-primary committee began 
base its work the activities for 
“early childhood” (approximately 5-8 
years), was quickly realized that 
study the activities for infancy would 
necessary prerequisite. sub-com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed 
make the study. With the idea as- 
sembling the lists activities for use 
primary teachers and possibly for 
parents, the sub-committee translated 
the lists into attractive, easily-readable 
discourse. was decided publish this 
description the activities living for 
the period infancy booklet form 
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handbook both for primary teachers 
and for interested parents. 

preparations were made the 
Department Instruction and Guid- 
ance publish the booklet infancy 
activities, two hitherto unconsidered 
arose concerning its use. The first 
these was that instead being 
merely newly stated description ac- 
tivities infancy, was really the cur- 
the pre-school period, pre- 
requisite the kindergarten-primary 
curriculum and related the total 
school curriculum virtue its or- 
ganization under the nine major func- 
tions living. The second idea was 
that, since the schools had teaching 
force guide pre-school children, the 
parents might, with the assistance 
their own organizations, notably the 
local PTA units, serve teachers for 
the pre-school curriculum. 

The outcome has been that the pre- 
school course being introduced the 
homes PTA leaders the nine ele- 
mentary pilot schools. far 
known, this represents the first instance 
where school system has taken the 
responsibility for establishing 
school curriculum having 
with the curriculum the schools. 

The pre-school course expected 
make parents’ work with children the 


stage more purposeful and 


balanced, give parents improved 
understanding the schools’ purposes, 
and increase community support 
the educational program. The “dis- 
covery” the pre-school curriculum has 
caused the improvement program as- 
sume the nature true adventure into 
the realm social ideas and action. 
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IMPROVEMENT 
Continuous Process 


Paralleling curriculum processes dur- 
ing the past three years have been 
numerous projects for 
structional techniques, evaluating cur- 
riculum outcomes, and upgrading the 
professional status and ability staff 
personnel. These have included the 
initiation inservice classes the 
district level for new teachers, the or- 
ganization committees study teach- 
ing techniques reading, mathematics, 
spelling, and handwriting skills from 
kindergarten through 
the sampling achievement the 
fundamental processes elementary 
and secondary schools, the establish- 
ment reading clinics, and the intro- 
duction health nursing the ele- 
mentary schools. 

the programs both curriculum 
development and instructional improve- 
ment, deadlines for achievement 
specified goals have been set. The 
cies the General Superintendent that 
all should “work together” and that 
educational change should never pro- 
gress advance the understanding 
and acceptance teaching personnel 
and community members have become 
the guideposts staff leaders curric- 
ulum development. 
Even though implementation Curric- 
ulum Council philosophy and objectives 
proceed slowly, realized that profes- 
sional study and growth conducive per- 
manent gains nevertheless being 
achieved. There evidence that the prin- 
ciple that “curriculum making con- 
tinuous process” being translated into 
practice. 
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Moon Leaf 


leaf drifts the quiet lake, 
Into the moon light sailing. 

There but penciled wake, 
gossamer bit veiling, 

That follows like afterthought 


half remembered dream has brought. 


The moon slips under curving cloud, 
Then the leaf there longer. 


And the heart within cries aloud 


the dark grows wider, stronger. 


Shadows now cover the silent lake, 


And there path for dream take. 
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School-Keepers Teach the Rest 


Sneer 


rotten apple will ruin the 
barrel,” said grandfather. 
“Throw out.” The old saw true 
fruit and, great extent, applicable 
human organizations. Most teachers 
are conscientious workers; some are not 
—some are “rotten apples.” 
teacher; not sour and disap- 
pointed teacher. Many honors have 
come state; have had all 
the recognition deserve. For nearly 
twenty years, however, duties have 
been supervisory nature, so, 
sharing some observations with 
fellow-workers, any good even 
sympathy may result, shall not feel 
lonely. 
Many, called teachers, are overpaid; 
good teacher never paid enough. 
Frankly, what follows aimed 
those who cock the ear for the last bell; 
long for Friday afternoon; and, wonder 
payday will ever come. There are 
such, far too many, the more’s the pity. 
First there the “teacher” who too 
busy teach. She never knows when 
say “no” her club; must trade 
pig for goat have conference with 
some politician, She has child. There 
baby sitter (she had the child be- 
fore she accepted the sud- 
denly finds meeting, remotely related 
his work. will care for classes.” 
Result: Blackboard 
will not meet for blank days.” The 


sponsorship dance did not leave 
time for preparation: the bridge club 
left hangover; even the church supper 
teach. 

Then there the instructor (?) who 
other sex also) wants make policies 
but, let the policies called ac- 
count the governing board: Let the 
administration take the rap. One who 
makes policies must also responsible 
for the policies. Many department 
heads want all recognition the posi- 
tions. That good; honor they should 
have. But wait until important, un- 
pleasant decision must made. You 
should see the loud talkers squirm: 
teacher and should not engage 
problem solving.” Again, keep from 
teaching early class late one, 
the administrator-teacher may 
“This not good hour for class,” 
especially the spot eight o’clock 
the morning four o’clock the after- 
noon. Such teacher changes classes “by 
arrangement” when all records for the 
semester have been completed. tele- 
phone call for student may send 
messenger “search for the needle 
the haystack.” The parent wonders 
what kind school the administrator 
conducting. The face the president, 
dean headmaster red; his patience 
thin. 
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Next, several employed for leader- 
ship learning find plenty time 
advise “the devil dean” but not 
find time write professional article 
book. “The classloads are too 
heavy” but find ample opportunity 
agitate for “democracy school ad- 
ministration.” Perhaps there should 
administrators such, then there 
would more money for “teachers” 
become school administrators. 

Closely allied the suspicious egotist 
the organization who not frank 
with superiors friendly with fellows. 
The ego-inflation must maintained 
self-praise and circumlocution. Pass- 
ing the buck, even out into the flat, 
favorite intracollege sport. will not 
fill the form certain blank sub- 
mitted all teachers) because the in- 
formation could separated from the 
preamble and used against me.” 
afraid fill the student rating 
sheet; would make unpopular.” 
And some classroom employees are 
capricious. Regardless policy, there 
the person who knows always what 
best for dear old Tower. Without ask- 
ing “by your leave,” certain what 
should added omitted from 
the curriculum. knows and knows 
that knows. But ask such person 
perform simple task line duty: 
“The research necessary perform the 
request would require months work,” 
“The psychology all wrong,” 
words that imply have the Ph.D. 
and therefore not have time for such 
trivial things,” have four prepara- 
tions. Most colleges and universities 
not require more than nine ten hours 
week.” They will every time. 
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Such person apt become ponderous 
his style presentation; every 
answer must documented with what 
calls research; question may 
discussed without formulating the same 
terms problem for dissertation 
procedure. There may 
answer question. Even research may 
not provide the final answer ques- 
tion. The habit however, using 
involved answer avoid saying 
don’t know” builds attitude 
suspicion the minds students, 
don’t know” doesn’t damage teacher 
ing try find out with their help. 
teacher and student working together 
question the real art curricu- 
lum making. final answer may 
developed. But what better way there 
indicate students the fluidity 
knowledge some cases, lack 
definite answers? 

the next place there are school 
keepers who worship subject matter (as 
safety measure) but not know that 
given child not like any other 
youngster. tell you,” such can 
heard say frequently, “the children 
school must learn something.” 
“Take the next ten pages,” says the 
book devotee, “and will talk about 
the material tomorrow.” 
ments are common. fact, not 
dignify the allotment assignment. 
There are working details. There 
attempt relate the reading any 
work previously done. the topic 
new, there hint its meaning 
purpose. The spread reading ability 
among students, even high school, 
may all the way from lower ele- 


| 
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mentary grades that college sopho- 
mores. Does the leader learning 
expect the same performance from each 
one? Lower grade reading ability 
high school college will pronounce 
words; many them incorrectly. At- 
tention should given things 
read for. Key words should pro- 
nounced and meanings given, especially 
the meaning for the context. Certain 
parts assignment should given 
special emphasis certain students. 
Another who does not teach children, 
says “Take the next forty problems.” 
type problems are solved. discussion 
principles given show use the 
different types problem. know the 
above used true; suffered under 
From reports supervisors, the 
same situation persists. fact, know 
some persons still make such pseudo- 
assignments: know children who 
take them home. Some present day 
teaching practices are about intelli- 
gent the age-old discussion how 
many angels could stand the point 
needle. Such teaching contributed 
the fall such enlightenment 
existed prior the middle ages. 
Many persons call “stone steppers,” 
now have life certificates. These came 
the schoolroom teach for awhile. 
Some have found teaching interesting 
and have prepared give good service 
but there are many “rotten apples” 
the lot. “Sheep eyes” were cast engi- 
neering, medicine, law, but for various 
and sundry reasons the candidate was 
unable become attorney, engi- 
neer doctor. The reason for 
change may have been lack money, 
may have been lack ability 
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technical courses underlying the profes- 
sional requirements. Usually the person 
who changes over and succeeds teach- 
ing begins the bottom teacher 
preparation and works through, re- 
gardless work done elsewhere. The 
individual who actually handicaps him- 
self and does injury teaching the 
shift usually comes with attitude like 
this: “Well, find have teach. Fix 
for the quickest way for certifi- 
cate,” another one says, “Here are 
credits from engineering school. 
Work out program study get 
certified one year.” The advisor 
finds that the student actually lacks 
odd hours; more hours under the regu- 
lation than could year and 
summer. Another comes teaching 
with the bleat, don’t want teach, 
but may have and therefore want 
take the courses required for certifica- 
tion that may ready.” 

the stone stepper, give strong 
counsel: not choose teaching unless 
there willingness pay the full 
price. should emphasized strongly 
that principles for teaching constitute 
more than massing required hours for 
certificate. The attitudes one has de- 
velops during college study are just 
important the number hours, the 
marks and quality points. 

come the person who does 
not like children. Oh, yes, there are such 
American classrooms! few are 
many too many. have heard this re- 
mark: Teaching all right there were 
children. Extreme, course, but 
such characters actually exist. How 
they get into teaching? The research 
specialist finds job cannot the 
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job has. turns school board 
and, because his training, doctor’s 
degree possibly, the board feels honored 
the application from the “scholar.” 
Another way the usual laxity certi- 
fication requirements. (On the basis 
college credits could get certifi- 
cate teach mathematics the high 
schools state but somnolent 
knowledge does not enable solve 
child’s first-year high school algebra 
problems.) Another route the school 
the emergency certificate which 
granted usually outside and far below 
state requirements. certainty, 
know not all persons who come teach- 
ing because they “must” are haters 
children and students, but any one who 
enters teaching because cannot 
anything else, comes with soon may 
develop the attitude slave. Al- 
though slave may love children, 
slave not good teacher because 
the animosities develops and the 
shortcuts takes. There too great 
residue, even yet, the times when 
teachers were slaves. Schools exist for 
children not teachers. 

encounter the exception-to-the- 
rule individual. Some persons teach- 
ing get into the habit making special 
requests. certain that the first 
special request even the second 
third doesn’t make twisted personality. 
sure that many people who ask 
for special consideration not realize 
the effect having them indi- 
viduals, but series special requests, 
one thing leading another, eventually 
builds the attitude having 
carried around feather bed. per- 
son probably does not realize it, but 
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soon the people with whom works 
find that nothing suits the staff member 
referred to. Everything must done 
special consideration, general rule 
doesn’t apply. rule for the other 
person, not for me,” seems the 
fruit this not too pleasant growth. 
Examples requests—“I 
couldn’t teach that building,” even 
though the building which the person 
wants teach crowded the 
not feel the president should ask 
help keep students quiet the 
live elsewhere (all too true housing 
shortage) and not drive. must 
leave certain bus.” want work 
Mr. Blank’s store, etc.” The person 
who wants special administrative con- 
sideration thinks the school should give 
way. does he? Mr. Blank, such 
persons ever request you change store 
hours because they teach (keep) school? 

matter where they are, some so- 
called teachers stay too long. The prac- 
tice keeps them from being time 
class any other engagement. the 
same token, classes such people are 
never dismissed time. Students are 
penalized for being late the next sec- 
tion. This tribe numerous, but let 
another operator hold his charges over- 
time. Something must done! Who 
complains? The habitual offender. 
teaching composed two parts— 
precept and example—this type 
record keeper, keeps record, cer- 
tainly does not emphasize punctuality, 
except verbally, and brother, what 
emphasis! one can teach saying, 
Both phases teaching must recog- 
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nized but question the ability one 
make precept very fruitful when ex- 
ample contrary. 

Then, there the clique-former and 
gripe-lover. Some classroom bosses can- 


‘not will not get along with group 


whole. Someone must listen their 
woes. There nearly always “an ear.” 
willing listener tends become con- 
vert the plaint. Another “sympathetic 
soul” added; cabal formed. That 
administrator with ambitions, col- 
with hopes crashing the ad- 
ministrative port, listens and encour- 
organization but two more cliques 
depending encouragement from 
leader who wants place. spite 
ethical codes there are those who stop 
nothing climb some other way. 

Did you ever hear the hobbyhorse 
cowboy? Nearly every school has one. 
One the “dude’s” pursuits criti- 
cize every field knowledge except his 
own specialty. knowledge “worth 
its salt” save his discipline. “Take 
courses and you will educated 
person.” just simple that. 
“Mathematics,” shouts one, “is the sine 
qua non.” “No, the brain trained 
Latin,” another cuts in, “Library science 
the key knowledge,” chimes 
third. goes with the hobbyhorse 
cowpuncher. 

And there are lazy people who hold 
teachers’ certificates. Some individuals 
are born lazy and some achieve laziness. 
The “born” lazy may have the malady 
corrected medical attention. Energy 
output may affected glandular im- 
balance. Every school system would 
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profit giving medical service all 
employees. Those who would teach, 
pronounced good health, should not 
mentally incurious: those not good 
health should not schoolrooms. 

Finally, there are nick time, pay- 
check chasers. For these lesson plans are 
rare nonexistent; conferences with 
students are farce are conspicuous 
their absence; and, use common 
equipment not thought until the 
last bell rings. 

The average citizen cannot evaluate 
teaching although thinks can. The 
layman knows medical man’s patient 
dies gets well; lawyer wins loses 
his cases; the dentist makes plate that 
fits; and, engineer’s bridge stands 
falls. Many patrons are certain about 
teachers but the real test teaching 
far removed from the act that the 
damage success known long after 
the “teacher” has departed the com- 
munity even life itself. Mental 
murder—non-learning where learning 
could have taken place—mental murder 
ought forestalled psychological 
and medical science can detect the in- 
cipient killers. Mental 
health should A-1 requirements for 
schoolroom management. Lazy teachers 
have place with children—lazy teach- 
ers are mental murderers. School keep- 
ers get away with murder—the worst 
kind murder—the murder the 
mind. 

The public wants what has its 
schools. the first place, the average 
citizen insists that, since pays taxes, 
his voice heard and heeded regu- 
lation education. Mr. Citizen and 
his neighbors all too often rise the 
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defense childherds described above 
the superintendent supervisor pro- 
poses discontinue the title holder. 
the same time the taxpayer’s league 
voting for elimination educational 
frills such music, home economics and 
industrial arts, individual members 
the league are demanding that their 
sons and daughters admitted 
teacher education courses the college. 
have had conversations with and letters 
from parents who insisted that their 
children with cleft palates, hare lips and 
defective eyesight given chance 
teaching. Some the “candidates” 
could not speak that experienced per- 
sons could understand them; some could 
not see children the front row the 
classroom say nothing those the 
rear. 

Therefore, the public getting what 
asks for leaving control teachers 
colleges lay, political, semi-political 
boards. Standards for certification 
teachers are really fingers the political 


not mean that State Departments 
Education write partisan regulations. 
The policy party-born. Change the 
party and the principles followed 
“the rascals” will amended. the 
public would support the program, there 
way make teaching respected; 
get supply teachers: Let board 
leading teachers write professional 
program; make the requirements 
tough medicine (doctors manage 
their own standards); pay teachers 
much intelligent persons can make 
other professions industry; and 
make the governing body professional. 
opinion, every classroom the 
nation could filled with high type 
instructors. hold this opinion spite 
need buildings, transportation and 
living difficulties many communities. 

Pope was not writing teachers 
his Prologue the Satires, but truly 
might have said “School-keepers are 
‘teaching the rest 


FROM THE POETS 


The more the marble wastes, 
The more the statue grows. 


For that, that, 
comin yet for that, 

That Man Man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers for that. 


Burns 


The Law and Segregation Southern 
Higher Education: Chronology 


1947 Fisk University, noted insti- 
tution for Negroes, inaugurated its 
first Negro president. this occasion 
Fisk held symposium “The Next 
Ten Years Education.” This sym- 
posium might easily have been confined 
routine discussion enrollment 
trends and other equally prosaic matters 
—and thus have gone unnoticed—save 
for the appearance the concluding 
speaker the panel, Dr. Mordecai 
Johnson, President Howard Univer- 
sity. 

Dramatically Dr. Johnson made his 
predictions things come the 
year 1957. After referring the roles 
Catholics, Protestants, and the courts 
law changing the patterns segre- 
gation, Dr. Johnson prophesied the de- 
cline and fall racial segregation the 
colleges and universities these words: 


And the senators and representatives sit- 
ting the Congress will see clearly and for 
the first time that higher education segre- 
gated race, however justified politi- 
cal expedient, compromises the very sub- 
stance democracy itself. And they will 
not support it. predict they will not be- 
cause they cannot it. And predict that 
the walls Jericho will fall. Did say, 
“will fall?” amend that—they are fall- 


Mordecai Johnson, “Prophets Unsegre- 
gated Institutions,” Build the Future (Nash- 
ville; Fisk University Press, 1949), 46. 


what extent are the walls segre- 
gation cracking Southern higher edu- 
cation? Few people Dr. Johnson’s 
audience doubted the ultimate prob- 
ability his predictions, but many 
voiced skepticism about his timetable. 

Tremendous momentum for equali- 
zation educational opportunity was 
built World War II. Returning 
Negro war veterans, eligible share 
the popular “G.I. Bill,” sought more 
education and higher degrees, often 
technical and specialized fields where 
adequate facilities did not exist the 
South for Negroes. lesser corollary 
pressure mounted: white students 
large numbers began seek admission 
Negro schools for study the high- 
cost, scarcity areas such human and 
veterinary medicine, where enrollments 
have been severely limited. 

Where opinion polls have been taken 
Southern university campuses, many 
white students have favored admitting 
Negroes their schools. This sharp 
contrast the generally held opinions 
collegians generation ago. 

Another strong force stems from the 
American system public education, 
which provides free schools through the 
secondary level. Through the establish- 
ment better schools for America’s 
youth, illiteracy has been sharply re- 
duced and the level aspiration 
millions youngsters all races has 
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been raised. The desires bright young 
Negroes attend the best institutions 


the region have grown with the 


The validity Dr. Johnson’s proph- 
ecy unsegregated institutions depends 
upon another factor: the nature and seri- 
ousness judicial intent. Many South- 
erners have protested court decisions 
which have forced the issue and re- 
quired the elimination segregation 
ties when “equal facilities” were not 
provided. They have learned, however, 
that the courts mean business. all 
cases the proponents segregation— 
often when the battle has been hard 
fought through court actions and lost— 
have acceded and complied, reluc- 
tantly, with the judgments our high- 
est judicial authority. 


The courts, and particularly the Su- 
preme Court the United States, have 
played important part the break- 
down segregation the schools 
higher learning. Some the highlights 
court decisions regarding the subject 
will reviewed here. Anyone interested 
more extensive analysis the role 
the courts may explore the appended 
bibliography important decisions. 

The chronology court decisions 
affecting the admission Negroes 
traditionally white schools began 
1936 (see Table I). The Gaines, Sipuel, 
and Sweatt cases involved reversal 
lower court decisions the Su- 
preme Court. two more recent cases 
—McLaurin Oklahoma State Regents 
and Wilson Louisiana State 
matter admission was settled fed- 


eral district courts. This seems indi- 
cate that the trends and precedents 
court decisions are established and that 
future legal battles may not pro- 
longed. 

Most the Southern states have for 
years provided scholarship funds 
method securing measure equality 
opportunity for Negro students who 
wish graduate work institutions 
outside the South. These scholarships 
have made possible limited educational 
assistance fields study which the 
offerings Southern Negro institutions 
are inadequate. the doors white 
Southern colleges and universities are 
gradually opened Negroes, the need 
for these scholarship appropriations 
state legislatures reduced. 

The scholarship plan first came under 
attack Maryland 1936. requir- 
ing the University Maryland 
admit Donald Murray its law 
the Maryland Court Appeals 
stated: 


The provision the state limited 
number scholarships for negroes qualified 
take professional courses not offered 
school maintained for negroes, but available 
white students the state university, 
not such equality treatment warrant 
the exclusion negro from state-main- 
tained law school where attendance the 
nearest available law school for negroes 
would necessitate traveling expense and 
increased living expense and deprive the 
student the advantages instruction pri- 
marily the law his home state and 
attendance state courts where intends 


Powerful support was later given 


Pearson al. Murray, 103 ALR 706, 
(1936). 
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Case 
Murray 


Gaines Canada 


Bluford Canada 


Michael Witham 


Sipuel 
Okla. Regents 


McLaurin 
Okla. State 
Regents 


Sweatt 
Painter 


McCready 
Byrd 


Wilson 
Louisiana 
State University 


Court 


Md. Ct. 
Appeals 

Circuit Ct., 
Boone Co. 


Supreme Ct. 
Missouri 


Supreme 


District 
Missouri Central 
Division 


Chancery, Knox 
Co. 


Supreme Tenn. 


District Cleve- 
land County, 
Oklahoma 


Supreme Okla. 
Supreme 


District 
for the Western 
District Okla. 


District 
for the Western 
District Okla. 


Supreme 


Ct. Civil 
Appeals Texas 


Supreme 


Maryland Ct. 
Appeals 


District 
Ct. 
Baton Rouge 
Division 


Reference 
103 A.L.R. 706 


342 Mo. 121 


113 S.W. (2d) 783 


305 337 


Supp. 707 


179 Tenn. 250 
165 S.W. (2d) 378 


199 Okla. 


180 (2d) 135 
332 U.S. 631 


Supp. 528 


Supp. 528 


339 637 
210 S.W. (2d) 442 


339 629 
(2d) 


Supp. 986 


this decision the United States Su- 
preme Court. the famous Gaines 


Case Missouri, the Supreme Court 
held that state furnishes higher 
education white residents, bound 
furnish substantially equivalent facili- 


ties Negro 


Date 


1936 
12-12-38 


11-22-49 


2-25-48 


4-14-50 


227, (1937). 


Admission 
Required? 


Yes 


School 
Univ. Md. Law 


Univ. Mo. Law 


Univ. Mo. Law 


Univ. Mo. Law 


Univ. Mo. 
Journalism 


Univ. Tenn. 


Univ. Tenn. 


Univ. Okla. Law 


Univ. Okla. Law 
Univ. Okla. Law 


Univ. Okla. Educ. 


Diff. treatment 
approved 


Equal treatment 
required 


Univ. Texas Law 


Univ. Texas Law 


Univ. Maryland 
Nursing 


L.S.U. Law 


Some groups have maintained that the 
plan for regional education the South 
was designed perpetuate segregation. 


Missouri ex. rel. Gaines Canada, 305 


| 
| 
|_| 
No 
Yes 
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Proponents the plan, including the 
Southern Regional Education Board, 
vigorously deny that this was purpose 
the regional program. view this 
controversy statement from the courts 
regarding regional schools was awaited 
with considerable interest. The test came 
Maryland when Esther McCready, 
Negro, applied for admission the 
University Maryland School Nurs- 
ing February, 1949. She was refused 
admission and referred Meharry 
Medical College, the school providing 
training nursing under regional 
agreement. Declining this arrangement, 
she filed suit for admission the Uni- 
versity Maryland. 

this juncture the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board intervened 
the case and clearly established that the 
regional education program would have 
part the fight for against segre- 
gation.* 

most cases where the courts have 
compelled institutions admit Negroes, 
attempt has been made make 
smooth transition gradual modifica- 
tion the segregation pattern within 
the school. This happened the Uni- 
versity Oklahoma. the outset, 
McLaurin, Negro graduate stu- 
dent education, had assigned seat 
each classroom and special tables 
the library and cafeteria. These special 
segregated facilities were later dis- 

noteworthy that least one tax- 
supported institution the South, the 
University Arkansas, voluntarily ad- 


Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education, 339 U.S. 637 (1950). 


mitted Negroes graduate and profes- 
sional areas. Intramural segregation was 
practiced this institution the outset 
but soon abandoned after repeated pro- 
tests white students who considered 
the special arrangements for Negroes 
more favorable than their own. 

significant characteristic all the 
court statements regarding admission 
Negroes traditionally white schools 
the absence any reference the 
legal status segregation. Contrary 
popularly held opinion, the constitu- 
tionality racial segregation per has 
not yet been ruled upon. 

There definite trend for the 
courts, particularly the United States 
Supreme Court, analyze more criti- 
cally what constitutes equal facilities, 
example this critical attitude pre- 
sented Texas case. When Herman 
Marion Sweatt applied for admission 
the law school the University 
Texas, was offered (but refused) 
enrollment newly established law 
school for Negroes. The action the 
University was sustained the Civil 
Court Appeals Texas and appealed 
the Supreme Court. revers- 
ing the decision the Texas court the 
Supreme Court held: 


The legal education offered petitioner 
not substantially equal that which 
would receive admitted the University 
Texas Law School; and the Equal Pro- 
tection Clause the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment requires that admitted the 
University Texas Law 


considering the equality the two 
law schools the court weighed such 


Sweatt Painter, 339 U.S. 629 (1950). 
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intangible factors prestige, tradition, 
and association with promising students. 
Some the tangible factors which were 
considered were number professors, 
ratio faculty students, and library 
resources. 


Determination the extent which 
the walls segregation Southern 
higher education are crumbling com- 
plicated number factors. Statistics 
based upon newspaper reports not 
always prove reliable because unex- 
pected legal developments because 
the failure the Negro student 
carry through the point actual en- 
rollment. few schools admitting Ne- 
groes make distinction record 
keeping between white and Negro stu- 
dents and decline release figures 
Negro enrollment. Complete informa- 
tion what happening private 
colleges does not exist anywhere the 
present time. 

Modifications the pattern segre- 
gation higher education have occurred 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia. these eight states 
approximately 700 verified Negro regis- 
trants were enrolled during the summer 
which formerly enrolled only white 
Considerably fewer Negroes 
have enrolled during the academic year. 
the present time Negroes are re- 
ported attending white schools 


"Data were gathered directly from the insti- 
tutions the Division Surveys and Field 


Services George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, 
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Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
South Carolina. The University 
Tennessee the latest the state uni- 
permit Negro registrants 
the graduate level. 
Increasingly the civil rights program 
the Federal Government’s executive 
branch has made impact upon the 
South’s pattern segregation. 
reports indicate that all institutions re- 
ceiving special funds and subsidies from 
the Federal Government may shortly 
have that financial support withdrawn 
unless the institutions adopt policy 
nonsegregation. Such move would 
affect drastically the land-grant colleges. 
the South there exists uneasy 
balance between the advocates grad- 
ualness, the followers tradition and 
the status quo, and the exponents 
total and immediate abandonment 
racial segregation. these three atti- 
tudes, the first-mentioned path grad- 
ual change most nearly reflects what 
happening higher education. 
Negroes are being admitted the 
South primarily graduate and profes- 
sional schools, which level interracial 
frictions are minimal and where dis- 
crepancies between facilities for Negroes 
and whites are greatest. The private 
colleges are setting precedents admit- 
ting Negroes undergraduate classes. 
For many years the enrollments 
Negroes Southern colleges and uni- 
not previously open them 
will small. This situation vouch- 
safed the inability more than 
fraction Negro applicants meet 
admission standards. 
may presumed that there will 
always Southern institutions attended 
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predominantly Negroes whites, 
the case other sections the United 
States. The rigidity enforced isola- 
tion and official segregation, however, 
will steadily reduced. 
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Why man, doth bestride the narrow world 
Like Colossus; and petty men 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
find ourselves dishonorable graves. 

Men some time are masters their fates; 
The fault, dear Brutus, not our stars, 
But ourselves, that are underlings. 


Conscience does make cowards all; 
And thus the native hue resolution 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast thought, 
And enterprises great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name action. 


—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
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BIOGRAPHY 


TRAIL 
Harper and Brothers. 309 
pp. $4.00. 

The thousands students who have 
been seated under the instruction and in- 
spiration Dr. Kilpatrick will welcome 
this comprehensive and authoritative biog- 
raphy one who was himself student 
and companion one the generation’s 
great teachers. his revealing introduction 
the biography, Dr. John Dewey sum- 
marizes, not only the positive achievements 
Dr. Kilpatrick, but also misconceptions 
which many have held them. quote: 
“In the best sense the words, progressive 
education and the work Dr. Kilpatrick 
are virtually synonymous. The ‘project 
method’ identified world-wide scale 
with the educational contribution Dr. 
Kilpatrick. Dr. Kilpatrick has never 
fallen victim the one-sidedness iden- 
tifying progressive education with child- 
centered education. has been great 
satisfaction personally have been 
associated with Dr. Kilpatrick the effort 
develop philosophy education which 
will give direction the promotion the 
educational practices within school society 
that will render education progressive from 
kindergarten through the university the 
sense promoting the progress our com- 
mon human life and society ever grow- 
ing and ever more worthy, just and free.” 
The introduction not only epitomizes the 
philosophy Kilpatrick, but also John 
Dewey, clearing some misunderstandings 
and 

The author has undertaken this biogra- 
phy the “million-dollar professor,” 
called from the belief that tuition fees paid 


for instruction his classes Columbia ex- 
ceeded that sum, because considers him 
one the great teachers his generation. 
not critique Dr. Kilpatrick’s phi- 
losophy education, but “an honest and 
fair” portrait. one who came under 
great teacher’s spell, convert his think- 
ing, and ardent admirer his subject 
teacher, the biographer not only portrays 
the man, but presents the principles under- 
lying his philosophy education. 

Fortunately, the author has had rich 
source materials, provided Dr. Kilpatrick 
himself. Among them are forty-four vol- 
umes his diary, dating from 1904; 
twenty-four volumes scrapbooks; his per- 
sonal letters; and vast output published 
and unpublished These were sup- 
plemented conversations, recordings, in- 
terviews with the subject and members 
his family, friends, former students, and pro- 
fessional colleagues and associates. All 
this has woven into dramatic and in- 
spiring story life whose philosophy has 
become known almost every teacher. 

The interpretation Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
philosophy will doubtless the magnet 
which will draw many this book. But for 
the many who have met the master teacher 
classroom private his home and 
friendly conversation, the personal touches 
and understanding the experiences out 
which his philosophy grew will the most 

That the prospective reader may know 
what the contents are may mentioned 
once that there are eight parts: His Early 
Years; Teachers College; His Early 
Contributions and Criticism Traditional 
Learning; Builds the Foundations for 
New Concept Education; Kilpatrick: 
The Teacher and the Man; Opposition; 
His Present Outlook; and Retirement. 
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There are many sidelights the con- 
troversies Teachers College and the 
country large the long debate between 
progressive and conservative education. 
Many opinions Dr. Kilpatrick are here 
revealed for the first time. fortunate 
that the biography written while its sub- 
ject could contribute fully, making it, 
sense, partake the nature auto- 
biography. 

The last half century American edu- 
cation has been, without doubt, epoch- 
making period. will serve the cause 
education well, other full-size biographies 
will written provide rich source ma- 
terials which will available for final eval- 
uation the period, this one does. 


EDUCATION 


AMERICAN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Albert Graves. 407 pp. $3.00. 


Another textbook secondary educa- 
tion! What can the justification for this 
entrant into already crowded field? Ac- 
cording the author his major objective 
“to interpret American secondary education 
from the standpoint its development, its 
purposes, and its problems, and suggest 
some guide lines for the future.” (p. v.). 
Nothing too new here! Anything else? 

“Secondary education America cannot 
profitably examined except relation 
the society from which education takes its 
meaning, the cultures and subcultures 
which secondary schools exist, the purposes 
and problems secondary education the 
world today, and the nature the learner 
and the learning processes.” This more 
like it! When the relationship between edu- 
cation and American culture more clearly 
drawn and studied important steps prog- 
ress secondary education will, indeed, 
have been made. And the “guide lines” for 
the future which the author speaks 
above can become paths more complete 
secondary education than that which 
have yet known. 


Yet does this new book examine carefully 
the three areas mandated for successful 
understanding American education? Here 
the answer must “no” although the 
hands skillful teacher American Sec- 
ondary Education can become satisfactory 
choice for classes American School using 
textbook. 

Professor Graves, Humboldt State Col- 
lege (Arcata, Calif.) and Stanford, sug- 
gests such analysis through the arrange- 
ment this book although, many in- 
stances, remains only that—a suggestion, 
Thus, Part (although not designated 
Dr. Graves) deals with the background 
the secondary school the United States 
and expands Chapter into overview 
international education. Next, four chap- 
ters speak the culture more specifically, 
Secondary School and Society,” “The 
Secondary School “The 
Learner the Secondary School,” and 
“The Nature Learning the Secondary 
School.” 

Three chapters the changing cur- 
riculum may thought Part III 
while the fourth part consists two 
“The Secondary School Work” and an- 
other called “The Evaluation Secondary 
Education.” Graves’ concluding section and 
chapter relates the teacher American 
secondary education and his role the 
greater society. 

Part II, this reviewer’s estimation, 
the most important and gives the book (if 
this thought reason for being. 
here that Professor Graves has en- 
deavored come grips with the impli- 
cations which derive from the actual posi- 
tion the American within its cul- 
tural setting. attempts relate the 
school, its adolescents, and American 
ciety. example this attack, social 
class and the curriculum are discussed 
pages 166-172. Excellent illustrations are 
offered and diagrams founded Kurt 
Lewin’s Topological Psychology are used. 
However, the opportunity use more from 
later studies social class (Warner, Havig- 


hurst, Davis, Hollingshead, Taba) are 
passed up, although Warner’s Who Shall 
Educated? and James West’s Plainville, 
are listed among the “Select Refer- 

Moreover, Graves’ philosophy educa- 
tion never doubt. uncompromis- 
ing stand for functional and active 
curriculum. this connection demands 
“academic freedom,” cites clearly the out- 
comes the Eight-Year Study, and refers 
several times the New York State Re- 
gents’ Inquiry. defends Harold Rugg 
victim bigoted interference the 
schools and one may surmise that the 
dena Story would have been treated had 
occurred before this book was printed. 
Everywhere suggests curriculum based 
individual need but with common core 
rather than tradition. 

His book, however, represents the present 
tendency toward kaleidoscopic treatment 
more and more and consequently flits 
butterfly fashion, easily from tree tree 
the educational forest. Yet, way, 
much more complete than the above words 
may suggest. For does list, least, the 
ingredients out which construct 
modern course for the American high 
school. 

There are also (in the eyes this 
reviewer) two other faults. His citation 
system clumsy and one wonders the 
effectiveness gathering the references 
together the end each chapter, particu- 
larly when they are repeated the 
same page “Selected References.” These, 
the way, are good, but are not complete 
enough and are largely current materials 
which is, course, both asset and de- 
fect. Secondly, Graves’ teaching approach 
slow, methodical fashion, providing long 
lists educational periodicals (p. and 
professional organizations (p. 5). seems 
doubtful this teacher the American 
School that this wise. Why not put the 
chapter the teacher, which left till last, 
first and leave such section for the end. 
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(However, that time, probably would 
have become unnecessary and can omitted 
altogether. 

the listing the periodicals least 
half are inaccurate regard editor 
otherwise. There seems good 
reason for this. the mention the 
Harvard Educational Review Graves passed 
another opportunity underscore his 
proclivity for the inclusion examples 
democratic activity. For the Review now 
arranged for publication committee 
graduate students, rotated periodically, and 
this certainly offers practical demonstra- 
tion what has been preaching. 

Yet, all all, Dr. Graves has made 
serious effort offer constructive ex- 
planation what the secondary school 
American life (or ought be) and 
commended for this. Indeed, his 
remarks concerning the junior high school 
are expressive philosophy once both 
pragmatic and visionary. Although) still 
‘junior’ its program and its method, 
not stifled its past other parts 
the school system may be. may yet arrive 
adult status continues try meet 
the needs the early adolescent boy and 
girl rather than adhere some precon- 
ceived idea what education may ap- 
propriate for grades and 9.” (p. 45). 

Willamette University 


Ruth Strang, Third Edition. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 1951. 705 pp. 

“An Introduction Child Study” 
Ruth Strang Columbia University, 
designed for use teachers, students, par- 
ents, any other person who interested 
getting better understanding chil- 
dren. The 1951 edition up-to-date 
revision text that has gone through two 
previous successful editions. Many good 
pamphlets child development have been 
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written, many books are published every 
year, but few texts give systematic 
appraisal the child’s growth does 
Strang. 

The organization the text terms 
six units—(1) the roots behavior, (2) 
early preschool period—the first two years, 
(3) the preschool period—years three, four, 
and five, (4) the primary period, (5) from 
the primary period adolescence, (6) the 
adolescent years. The physical, emotional, 
educational, moral and recreational aspects 
are emphasized each section. Strang 
states the preface there “ascending 
spiral form organization” and the same 
aspects child growth are treated repeat- 
edly, with each repetition adding the in- 
formation and understanding child de- 
velopmental behavior. Such approach could 
easily become monotonous but Strang has 
used skilfully that the reader not 
aware the spiralling repetition, which 
all know, needed permanent learning. 
When the organization such that the in- 
formation about the total development 
the child built balanced relationship 
that the last part caps the whole logically, 
particularly effective for learning pur- 
poses. Especially helpful for the student 
the beginning the one page suggestions 
for study. 

consistent emphasis made the in- 
terrelationships between 
aspect development and the intimately 
related psychological growth. Special stress 
laid the need for providing the child 
with emotional security from birth. par- 
ticular interest Strang’s attempt show 
the finely coordinated relationship between 
the way child reared and his mental 
health. The reader all times gets the im- 
pression that the controversial subject 
heredity and environment handled from 
rather “middle the road” viewpoint. 
The total effect reading one with 
which one could legitimately quarrel— 
the interaction biological dispositions, the 
experiences that have modified them, and 
the effect present environment. Dr. 


May 


Strang has attempted rather difficult task 
and has succeeded remarkably well show- 
ing how the child cumulatively grows and 
develops into full-fledged adult—a sys- 
tematic developmental process. ‘Throughout 
she has emphasized well established prin- 
ciples growth. 

Problems child learning are projected 
from time time and suggestions made for 
solving them. radical ideas are presented 
but rather the tried and tested kind which 
have been demonstrated useful the 
counselling field. The reader gets feeling 
that safe ground, not dealing with 
dangerous ideas. Particularly valuable 
parent and teacher are the discussions, direct 
indirect, control, discipline, punish- 
ment, and guidance. What Strang empha- 
sizes throughout the need for rearing 
child that matures will emo- 
tionally mature, self-reliant, and self-disci- 
plined—the kind person need 
democratic society. 

Excellent bibliographies are given the 
end the chapters well list films 
that could used with telling effect. The 
style writing simple, natural, and 
gauged the level the average person. 
student can easily read chapter and un- 
derstand what reads. any criticism 
could made against the text would 
likely that there are not enough illustra- 
tions the form graphs, tables, and pic- 
tures. 

University Wichita 


CIPLES AND Practices Lester 
Crow and Alice Crow. American 
Book Company. 430 pp. $4.00. 

The authors claim that special purpose 
this book deal with all-inclusive 
aspect guidance and the development 
guidance attitude.” all-inclusive the 
sense that treats guidance from the nurs- 
ery middle adult ages, from both indi- 
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vidual and group points view, and from 
school and comunity angles. The emphasis 
upon guidance schools with considera- 
tion for home and community relationships. 

There are three major parts the book. 
Part the first forty-six pages, deals with 
the meaning and development guidance 
the light life-adjustment problems. 
Part contains, within one hundred sixty- 
five pages the principles and procedures for 
organizing and administering the school 
guidance program, suggests techniques 
for accumulating data about the individual 
and for guidance group and individual 
situations. Part III applies the principles 
and techniques guidance various age 
levels from nursery through adult education. 
One hundred eighty-five pages are de- 
voted this area. 

The book well written and the quality 
the paper and binding seem excellent. 
The style, sentence structure, and vocabu- 
lary seem well adapted the undergradu- 
ate. The detailed outline which serves 
the table contents provides source for 
perspective the entire book and the 
related parts. appendix contains the 
New York State certification requirements 
and extensive 

the reviewer’s judgment the book 
not well documented from the standpoint 
research. Most the footnotes are ref- 
erences secondary sources, particularly 
other textbooks guidance. This does not 
necessarily mean that any the recom- 
mended procedures are error but rather 
that, many cases, student would have 
original research elsewhere find 
references evidence the issue 
recommendation 
professional textbook depends upon one’s 
philosophy textbook writing. 

Those who are teaching introductory 
courses guidance introducing guidance 
programs the schools might profitably 
examine this book critically. 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
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Crisis AND AMERICAN 
TION Robert Ulich. The Beacon 
Press. 229 pp. $3.75. 

Here book foremost philosopher 
and critic. asks disturbing ques- 
tion: “Observing growing unrest with 
respect education this country well 
all over the world, asked myself the 
question: How does come about that 
spite growing universal education cor- 
responding improvement man’s political, 
social and moral culture has occurred?” 
Reflecting this question examines the 
American educational scene. his preface 
uating the educational system the United 
States from the schools the young 
the universities and the various forms 
adult education. But not confined the 
evaluation educational achievement. 
Rather tries arrive some judgment 
whether our schools help people ac- 
quire the degree maturity necessary for 
participation the work nation which 
called upon assume world responsibili- 

Among the topics examines are: edu- 
cation and the melting pot, education and 
quality, emotional education, the “great 
investment,” values conformity and non- 
conformity, the value persistence, the 
gentleman and the scholar, the doctorate 
frenzy, the devaluation titles, social jus- 
tice, the concept education for maturity, 
and the preparation teachers. 

There stimulating chapter “On the 
Education Teachers.” The qualities 
teachers hark back those valued 
earlier day American education, now 
perhaps submerged, such the 
people, guide toward better living, and 
inspiring personality. The teacher “as 

There serious indictment second- 
ary education well higher education. 
Both are seen failing enlist the eager 
enthusiasm the student, who finds, in- 
stead joy the studies, outlet at- 
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tempts something worth while 
through social programs, athletics, and other 
activities beyond the prescribed program. 

There considerable criticism present 
practices, but not without constructive pat- 
terns for change. 

stimulating chapter “The School 
the Future,” which the author envisages 
secondary education for the different types 
pupils included among adolescents 
setting and with philosophy and method- 
ology designed make secondary teaching 
more vital. 

For disturbing and provocative reading 
this small volume recommended. 
refreshing that points the way edu- 
cation with meaning and significance. 


Brubacher. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 520 pp. 
$4.50. 

This volume readings another 
Dr. Brubacher’s excellent contributions 
the field philosophy education. 
comes welcome publication for teach- 
ers and students who have felt the need for 
reading selected primary sources philoso- 
phy education, but who have found time 
limitations and lack library copies ham- 
pered their work. 

The present edition offers representative 
selections the original works the best 
writers the field. eclectic its scope 
and designed give inclusive point 
view. The editor has attempted present 
various positions and theories that edu- 
cational thinking may stimulated 
much broader sense. The selections included 
are taken from the works over 185 writ- 
ers. Many the contributions are quite re- 
cent, but others date back classical times. 
Among the contributors are: Mortimer 
Adler, Boyd Bode, John Dewey, Rob- 
ert Hutchins, Herman Horne, Hor- 
ace Mann, Plato, Pope Pius XI, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Edward Thorndike, Alfred 
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North Whitehead, Hilda Taba, Hugh 
Hartshorne, Isaac Kandel, William 
Kilpatrick, John Childs, Theodore 
Brameld, William Bagley, Boris 
Bogoslavsky, Frederick Breed, Thomas 
Shields, and Josiah Royce. 

Merely recounting the names selected 
above will show how catholic and universal 
are the selections which are quoted. The 
editor has done excellent job selecting 
materials which give adequate repre- 
sentation all significant philosophies 
education. course, the reviewer recog- 
nizes that there can never complete 
agreement the choice selections from 
among the great writings all ages. One 
criticism may that the twentieth cen- 
tury was tapped too heavily for materials 
the expense earlier centuries. Most 
readers will recognize, however, that this 
century has been unrivalled the volume 
productive work this field. further 
criticism may that the editor has relied 
too heavily upon John Dewey’s writings. 
Again, must recognized that Dewey 
has been the most productive scholar 
this century, and leader the pragmatist 
movement education would necessarily 
make large contribution any representa- 
tive source book philosophy education. 

The book divided into total thirty 
chapters. Very near the beginning are chap- 
ters Traits Reality, Human Nature, 
The Nature Knowledge, Learning and 
Capacity Learn, and Education and 
Value Theory. These chapters should help 
the student define clearly the basic nature 
the problems educational philosophy. 
will also noted that the editor avoided the 
common practice dividing the book into 
separate chapters the various schools 
philosophy such idealism, realism, and 
pragmatism. Instead, readings have been 
selected that undergird each the chief 
philosophical positions within the area se- 
lected for study each chapter. Several 
the later chapters are particularly pertinent 
present day problems education. They 
include: Church and State Education, 
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Academic Freedom, Teaching Contro- 
versial Issues, Education and Socio-Eco- 
nomic Class Structure, and Education and 
the Production and Ownership Wealth. 
Throughout the book, Dr. Brubacher prop- 
erly relates educational philosophy other 
great areas life—religion, psychology, 
politics, economics, biology, ethics and others 
—and thereby demonstrates that many 
the issues that perplex citizens and students 
elsewhere our society equally perplex 
education. 

The readings are well organized and 
classified. There are over 450 them, each 
occupying average about one page. 
good list provocative study questions 
included the beginning each chapter 
give focus the reading material in- 
and index augment the usefulness the 
selections. 

Crum 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Childs, 293 
pp. $2.75. 

One dimension the “great debate” 
current the United States concerns the 
role education our society. may turn 
out that decisions this area will prove 
crucial both with reference the ability 
the nation survive the present crisis intact 
and terms its continuing ability dis- 
charge its responsibilities world society. 

Long before World War II, the creation 
the United Nations, and the recent pub- 
lic recognition the real meaning au- 
thoritarian threats free society, small 
group educators (the names Dewey, 
Kilpatrick, Counts, Bode, and Childs were 
among the best-known) was struggling 
with definition the role education 
democracy. They insisted that education was 
organic phenomenon, expressing the con- 
stant inter-action the individual and his 
environment, always involving the dynamic 
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character the human personality. ‘Their 
initial attack the problem, coinciding 
with the influx millions children into 
American schools, helped disturb, not 
destroy, static conceptions subject matter, 
and encourage host new attempts 
make schooling more meaningful and pro- 
ductive young people. 

Professor Childs’ Education 
Philosophy (1931) 
marked, sense, the end the first phase 
the evolution this new liberalism 
American education. Since then the move- 
ment has increasingly turned its attention 
the value patterns necessary distinguish 
education democracy from totalitarian 
educational systems. Concern with un- 
derstanding the educative process has 
gradually shifted the search for the mean- 
ing education. 

the present study, Childs emphasizes 
the existence competing value systems 
the world. “Choices among genuine life- 
alternatives are inescapably involved the 
construction and actual conduct each and 
every educational program. Educators can 
the outstanding moral undertakings 
the human race.” 

His thesis assumes that experience the 
primary basis the knowledge from which 
man constructs value judgments. These 
judgments have validity democracy 
only they make their principal criterion 
the enhancement the worth individual 
human beings. Man born with potenti- 
ality for growth, the deliberate cultivation 
which along desirable lines moral 
obligation for education. 
upon moral values guides education 
marks significant deepening his thought. 

His framework values includes five 
critical areas each which Childs as- 
signs to.educators obligation make 
moral commitment: encouraging and ad- 
vancing the spirit inquiry; keeping 
society the extension freedom; 
bringing economic technological 
realities society better balance with 
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educational ideals; stressing the connec- 
tion between education and harmony the 
relations people the community; and 
finally adjusting our political and spiritual 
allegiances novel world perspectives and 
responsibilities. 

Since the publication this volume, ten- 
sions the world have increased immeas- 
urably. imperative recognize, Pro- 
fessor Childs does, that democracy’s 
strength will never any greater than its 
capacity make voluntarily the moral 
commitments which asserts are found 
the heart democratic education. This vol- 
ume timely study and significant addi- 
tion liberal thought about education 
its relationship the evolution the hu- 

Boyp BALLou 
Washington University 


Dobinson, editor, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 145 pp. $2.50. 

The contents this volume are partic- 
ularly pertinent the present educational 
scene and treats fundamental problems. 
The subjects which are considered are the 
state and education (C. Morris, Uni- 
versity Leeds); education and industry 
(R. Revans, The National Coal 
educational reorganization rela- 
tion the social order (I. Kandel, Pro- 
fessor American Studies, University 
Manchester) intellectual freedom and the 
schools (J. Wolfenden, the University 
Reading); the international aspect 
education (Sir John Maud, Permanent Sec- 
retary, The Ministry Education); fun- 
damental questions raised education’s 
new role (L. Reid, University Lon- 
don); and Dobinson, who synthe- 
sizes all chapter which discusses con- 
structive change education. 

The chapters are composed lectures 
which were given during the academic year 
1949-50 the University Oxford. To- 
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gether they form comprehensive survey 
many the most imperative problems 
which face education and, fact, those 
which impinge Western civilization. The 
situation faced the authors critically, 
but constructively, and together 
while differing viewpoint, bring the 
foreground for examination what the in- 
sistent adjustments modern living are. 

The book special importance 
American educators. every country 
thought about education tends congeal 
about the national patterns and often 
extraordinary value have the refresh- 
ing experience discussions with those 
from quite different backgrounds. While 
there are differences and deviations, the 
broader discussions education reveal that 
there are most important similarities out- 
look well divergencies. For this reason 
this volume will very helpful those 
who wish attain basic educational phi- 


losophy. 


EFFECTIVE READING INsTRUCTION 
Broom, Mary Alice Dundan, 
Dorothy Emig, and Josephine Stueber. 
Broom. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 481 pp. $4.50. 

The revised edition the book has been 
made entirely Broom and might well 
have beeri called Compendium Useful 
Information the Teaching Reading, 
for contains large amount valuable 
and up-to-date material that subject. 
course, since the field has been covered 
broadly, has been necessary develop the 
ideas briefly, but great care has been taken 
cite various authorities where more com- 
plete discussions each particular problem 
may found should the reader feel such 
need. The whole carefully documented, 
and when topic touched lightly 
early chapter but expanded later one, 
footnotes guide the reader the expansion. 

The ideas are expressed clearly and 
briefly. Each chapter has concluding state- 
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ment which sifts out the important points 

from the mass material offered. Many 

graphs and illustrations serve clarify the 
text, but possible that these may tend 
focus the attention little too much the 
mechanics the process, 

Most the material the text centers 
around such big general ideas as— 

The importance reading modern 
world and tool subject the school. 

The mechanics reading, with full devel- 
opment the experiences and machines 
which may used improving the 
ability get meaning from the printed 
page with speed, accuracy, and satisfac- 
tion. 

The importance readiness—both readi- 
ness for beginning learn read and 
readiness for the specific material offered. 

The place oral and silent reading 
various grade levels and the different 
types reading instruction and uses 
reading for each level. 

The work the classroom teacher help- 
ing the retarded reader meet his prob- 
lems. 

The purpose and means measurement 
reading instruction. 


AND PRINCIPLEs Clifford Lee Brown- 
ell and Patricia Hagman. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 385 pp. $4.50. 

This excellent book—timely, stimu- 
lating, scholarly, and practical. 

Timely, because makes honest in- 
ventory accomplishments and values 
the light the present day challenge so- 
ciety education. stated the authors, 
“The swift pace society places new re- 
the redirection traditional practices.” 
That physical education presently 
crossroads has been recognized leaders 
the profession. This book takes that point 
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departure and challenges the profession 
“interpret with intelligence the political, eco- 
nomic, and social forces the times, and 
use these forces create programs better 
suited enrich the lives persons enrolled 
schools and colleges.” 

Stimulating, because the challenge and 
inspiration gives students and young 
teachers determine the direction the 
profession. Stimulating, too, for experienced 
teachers who may have known touches 
discouragement; who have looked for 
guidance making selections from the vast 
array possibilities content and pro- 
cedures. For keeping abreast modern 
trends and frontier thinkers, reading the 
book like attending national convention. 

Scholarly, because the thoroughness 
and accuracy the historical, psychological, 
sociological, and biological content that 
presented basic the procedure con- 
structing principles physical education. 
That much can included expertly 
one volume due the talent both 
authors use the language concisely and 
precisely. the historical section one 
reminded the style the cultural epochs 
approach used Butts his scholarly his- 
tory education. 

Practical, because helps the student 
see the practicability theory. reader 
who familiar with Brownell’s stimulating 
rapid-fire lectures will reminded his 
method presenting generality quickly 
followed “Now, couple examples 
The book gives the student definite 
assistance constructing and evaluating 
principles, objectives, policies, courses 
study, and lesson plans. gives guidance 
in-service staff decisions curriculum 
revision. However, definitely not dog- 
matic. controversial issues, the authors 
have succeeded well fair presentation 
both recommends cut and dried 
patterns models, 

Physical Education appropriate for up- 
per-division graduate level thinking. 
not intended for orientation course for 
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Freshman majors physical education. 
The authors appropriately presuppose ac- 
quaintance with basic psychology learn- 
ing and general introduction profes- 
sional education. 

Planners for the professional curriculum 
physical education, plagued with the prob- 
lem overcrowding the major pro- 
gram with required courses, might find sug- 
gestion from the very organization this 
book, for arrangement combining 
number separate courses into one the 
“broad fields” plan. Principles, history, cur- 
riculum construction, methodology, super- 
vision, administration, and evaluation 
physical education could included one 
such broad fields course, with this text 
basic guide. However, equally adaptable 
for use separate courses. Some sections 
could omitted without too great disturb- 
ance its continuity. 

University Miami 


Coral Gables, Fla. 


SUPERVISION FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 
Kimball Wiles. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 323 

This study the function the 
official leader engaged the actual 
development school program. recom- 
mends supervisory practices that are psycho- 
logically sound and true our best con- 
ception democratic principles. brief 
foreword Ernest Melby claims that super- 
vision historically has “carried with au- 
thoritarian, inspectoral and unpleasant 
connotations.” introduces this text 
genuinely consistent application creative 
leadership methods the details super- 
vision. Hitherto philosophies have been mere 
scraps paper and our democratic ideals 
chiefly verbal orations from the platform. 

Wiles has escaped the mistakes the past 
stressing three strategic measures—em- 
phasizing the creative nature the human 
organism, interpreting the educative proc- 


ess constructive living, and considering 
supervision activity related the release 
and utilization the creative urge the 
native capacity teachers, pupils and par- 
ents. not enough occasionally 
inspired philosophical idealism. com- 
pulsory that link our lofty theory the 
operational areas institutional problems. 
The really great supervisor will make 
“creative impact” community’s chil- 
dren and thus make lasting contribution 
the quality and durability our democ- 
racy. 

The author’s preface reveals the benefits 
has derived from contact with his stu- 
dents—more than thousand them 
representing wide geographical coverage. 
They have been graduate students eager for 
answers specific questions and desirous 
having their own ideas tested. The subject 
matter this textbook symbolizes the splen- 
did spirit and the scientific drive hundreds 
students hungry for facts 
sionally dedicated improving their in- 
structional and administrative procedures. 
Although the author advocates deep reading 
the literature research restrains 
himself the matter footnotes and 
quotations. bibliography considerable 
scope runs through dozen pages. 

There are three important units the ap- 
Appendix contains selected sig- 
nificant research, reporting experiments and 
projects that are easy grasp and sug- 
gestive advantages found the use 
specified attractive methods. Appendix 
composition entitled “We Tried 
Some Freedom.” This was written John 
Martin, Principal the Kingston (N.Y.) 
high school, the story faculty ad- 
visory committee and the dramatic events 
that followed its selection. Appendix 
self-appraisal guide sheet help teachers 
and patrons discover the general progress 
being made their schools. 

Between the introductory chapter dis- 
cussing the functions supervisor and the 
concluding chapter the improvement 
instruction will found dozen meaty 
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units describing five phases with which the 
professional must equipped—personal 
leadership, grasp human relations, un- 
derstanding group processes, ability per- 
sonnel administration and skill evaluation. 
Some the crucial terms most frequently 
employed which reveal the author’s philo- 
sophical outlook and consecration are loy- 
alty, morale, faith, harmony, friendliness 
and power. Staff cooperation expounded 
eloquently and convincingly, involving the 
use what the merchants New Orleans 
once called “lagniappe.” this meant 
gratuity, something extra expres- 
sion patronage appreciation. Wiles trans- 
fers this oldtime commercial trick educa- 
tion stating—““The human touch 
supervision consists little things that 
please people.” 

This pleasant book have and 
hold. not excessively didactic formal 
and this what the author aims accom- 
plish both the office and visitation activi- 
ties the frank and 
solicitous relationships the part en- 
tire faculty. The illustrations are unique 
and appealing. The style writing 
simple, clear and adequately conclusive, 
sufficient hold followers and win friends. 
Many our veteran supervisors will wel- 
come this publication and find themselves 
willing approve the author’s main propo- 
sitions. 

CHAMPLIN 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Max Marshall. Macmillan. 279 pp. 
$3.00. 

Emerging the fore many fronts 
consideration that basic question: Granted 
that there are serious flaws our educa- 
tional pattern, how does one about cor- 
recting them? Citizens’ groups, lay agen- 
cies, and national organizations are vigor- 
ously attacking diverse facets this prob- 
lem. Even that hitherto inviolate expanse 
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over which one might sail without profes- 
sional pilot’s certificate, the college level, 
now receiving many exploratory sound- 
ing set motion government and semi- 
official sources. 

Education has 
front page caliber, and academic 
panel discussions over the radio are begin- 
ning tax the diplomatic ingenuity even 
experienced moderators. Lay magazines and 
learned periodicals alike, through sponsor- 
ship articles allegedly derogatory “pro- 
fessional” education, are provoking storms 
protest from pedagogical champions. 
Even before the current tug-of-war, Con- 
ant, his Divided World, had urged ad- 
herents these two warring factions 
bury the academic hatchet and declare 

refreshing contribution this con- 
troversial field Sides Teacher’s 
Desk. Dedicating his text “students, 
teachers, and Max Marshall 
the University California, dual 
role teacher and bacteriologist, focusses 
his attention, did Jacques Barzun some 
years ago, teaching protagonist who 
may found either high school 
college. Pithy, amusing, times paradoxi- 
cal, the book treats realistic and provoca- 
tive fashion, such lively issues teaching 
principles and devices, training programs and 
techniques, the Case the Big Administra- 
tor, and the Mugwumps. Marshall’s re- 
marks visual aids, objective measure- 
ments, and the abolition grades, are 
thought-provoking, and when discusses 
the need for greater qualities articulation 
the part students, his prose, free 
the subtleties that stricture for the non- 
initiated the writings enthusiastic cultists, 
convincingly eloquent. 

his very choice title, Marshall re- 
cords his belief heightened student par- 
ticipation, the bi-lateral values such 
classroom partnership, not mention his 
approval the concatenated influence for 
good that such may release into 
the academic life stream and broader com- 
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munity. Let guided our travels 
demagnetized compass, urges, the com- 
pass the open mind. Emphasizing the 
need for balance, declares: “Education 
was once combination dogma and dis- 
cipline. The antitheses these, the other 
swing the pendulum, are fluidity and an- 
archy. Most will find the middle 
course that greatest promise.” 

For the present reviewer, the text might 
well have contained, the section pertain- 
ing academic freedom and the Scopes 
trial, reference the dilemma present- 
day Russian scientists, who are presumably 
not unaware the discrepancies between 
government edicts and scientifically con- 
trolled facts. any current discussion 
teacher’s freedom action, one might 
addition expect occasional pro and con 
regard loyalty oaths. Perhaps long-range 
editorial policy and the circumspect caution 
citizen living close the hot fire 
the dragon’s breath, precluded such men- 
tion. 

For those sincerely quest the golden 
kernel truth that may winnowed from 
the wheat and chaff ever-abundant 
theoretical harvest, Sides Teach- 
er’s Desk, would seem especially appropri- 
ate. Apprentice teachers, bewildered non- 
experts, and experienced educators intent 
conscience-probing, should alike find 
challenging text. 

Miami University 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 738 pp. $5.50. 

This book designed primarily for use 
colleges and universities. Yet, writ- 
ten with such forcefulness and clarity that 
offers the general reader, well the 
student, comprehensive study the field 
juvenile delinquency. 

The authors have used the historical ap- 
proach the writing this book, Each 


topic has been developed this manner 
enable the reader witness the evolution- 
ary changes that are typical all social phe- 
nomena. Each important problem dis- 
cussed brief, yet thorough manner, from 
the first recognition the existence the 
problem the present treatment the 
same problem. add the value the 
book the authors have included summary 
the end each discussion. this sum- 
mary they point out errors made the 
treatment juvenile delinquency the 
past and the present. They also suggest im- 
provements, and warn pitfalls, for the 
future treatment these social ills. 
suggestions are derived from the vast ex- 
periences the authors and also from other 
leaders who have had experiences with de- 
linquents, such clinical experts, counsel- 
lors, and trained juvenile court judges. 

Unlike many writers this subject Drs. 
Teeters and Reinemann present the various 
theories concerning the causation delin- 
quency without becoming dogmatic about 
any single causal factor. All too often 
writer develops factor out proportion 
its real value because sensationalism 
because his own pet theory. 

believe that one the major contribu- 
tions this text its application theo- 
retical principles practical experience. The 
causal theories are explained clearly and 
concisely. The authors have selected case 
histories and compiled them the back 
the book that the student has ready 
reference see the theories practice. 
addition the writers describe several types 
correctional homes and reform schools, 
and court procedures detail. This de- 
scription society action against, and for, 
the delinquent certainly brings realism into 
subject matter that often considered dull 
and abstract the student. 

One the outstanding features this 
book the wealth reference material of- 
fered. The bibliography contains pages 
both old and new literature that his- 
torical background may studied and the 
development ideas But enlighten- 
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ment concerning the present what most 
readers desire and the authors have in- 
cluded array recent writings the 
field juvenile delinquency. 


Murray State College 


HISTORY 


AND THOUGHT AMERI- 
ca; AND INTELLECTUAL 
TORY THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
1865, Harvey Wish. [So- 
ciety and Thought America, Volume 
New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1950. 612 pp. $4.75. 

The American college student and the 
publisher books, not say the college 
professor, being what they are, almost any 
course seems require textbook. Profes- 
sor Wish has supplied one for the first half 
course dealing with the social and in- 
tellectual history the American people. 
assuming this responsibility, under- 
took task once commendable and am- 
bitious, one which makes serious demand 
upon the scholarship even versatile 
historian the author. After all, one 
can specialist more than fraction 
the materials which must considered. 
“Society and Thought” are rightly under- 
stood include virtually the whole hu- 
man experience, and this volume traces 
some 250 years that experience the 
American scene. Approximately 45% 
Professor Wish’s space allotted the last 
those years, but that, anything, 
magnifies the difficulty handling the 
periods treated more cursorily. 

Neither the organization nor the con- 
clusions can termed startling. intro- 
ductory chapter the England Roger 
Williams followed three which deal 
successively with the individual colonies 
which 17th century Englishmen established 
the mainland North America. ac- 
cordance with the usual custom, the two 
chapters which cover the period 1700-1763 
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avoid the geographical approach. One chap- 
ter deals with “The Revolutionary Era 
Hancock and Jefferson.” Three, organized 
sectional basis, treat the period 1789- 
1830. Six more, together quite the best part 
the volume, are devoted the thirty-one 
years preceding the Civil War. That con- 
flict handled final chapter. 

The book contains host details re- 
garding the social and intellectual activities 
by-gone Americans, and the careful 
reader will gain from good general 
picture American life and thought, period 
period. The development education 
for the classes and the masses not neg- 
lected. one should rely, however, 
the volume’s accuracy matters detail, 
particularly those peripheral the author’s 
main theme. Thus, the impression left (p. 
79) that Anglican deacon layman, 
not duly ordained minister religion; 
that the English Industrial Revolution had 
already, 1763, “compelled emigration 
[presumably America] among the rural 
people whose livelihood had been dislocated 
the new factories” (p. 134). state 
(p. 253) that Transylvania College 
“opened its doors 1780 with law 
school, medical school and general 
arts college,” ascribes the raw Ken- 
tucky frontier degree educational pre- 
cocity unwarranted the evidence. 
write that Transylvania Jefferson Davis’ 
student day was “orthodox school,” from 
which the “liberals” seceded establish 
Centre College, reverses the facts. seems 
hardly fair say (p. 369) that the mission 
Lyman Beecher President Lane 
Seminary was the limited one “making 
Cincinnati safe for pure Calvinist Presby- 
terianism,” refer (p. 382) Brecken- 
ridge [sic] the “Secessionist candidate,” 
the election 1860. 

Little slips which more vigilant editor 
proofreader would have caught are too 
numerous. Sensitive teachers English 
composition will find many sentences which 
they will not wish their students use 
models, The book handsomely made, and 
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its value increased fine collection 
them. say that the author might have 
done better the particular task which 
assigned himself not suggest that any- 
one else has, that the reviewer could. 

Heck 
Centre College Kentucky 


LANGUAGE 


LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION, 
George McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1951. $5.00. 

Recent years have seen marked in- 
crease interest language psycho- 
logical phenomenon. This interest has been 
increasingly language form social 
behavior rather than form thought. 

The object this book, designed for 
upperclass graduate 
courses the psychology communication, 
summarize for students psychology 
the results scientific studies language 
and communication. The author begins with 
phonetics and the perception speech; 
proceeds the statistical analysis lan- 
guage and style; traces the development 
children’s verbal behavior; considers the 
role learning; relates verbal habits 
perception, memory, and ability learn; 
and concludes with some the recent stud- 
ies the role communication social 
organization. The data are based upon in- 
formation gathered from the extended re- 
search mathematicians, anthropologists, 
philologists, sociologists, philosophers, and 
engineers. 

Several reasons are offered for beginning 
with the molecular facts perception and 
phonetics. The first that for most stu- 
dents language magical and subjective 
affair. course this sort have any 
permanent effect upon the student, will 
probably the replacement this non- 
scientific attitude scientific and rea- 
sonable one. Another reason for beginning 
the molecular level that the percentage 


speculation much lower for the dis- 
cussion phonetics than for the dis- 
cussion propaganda. Third, our 
edge language and communication has 
proceeded from the detailed the general. 
Perceptual processes have been interest 
since the earlier psychological inquiries, 
whereas studies the social aspects com- 
munication are recent innovations. 

The orientation this book definitely 
biased two directions; scientific, and 
psychological. Courses for students with 
backgrounds linguistics and the engi- 
neering sciences will choose emphasize 
the first part, which includes Chapters 
through Courses for students psychol- 
ogy and sociology will wish emphasize 
the second part, including Chapters 
through 12. 

The psychological bias restricts the dis- 
cussion the effects language the 
behavior the individual. When literacy 
was uncommon and radios and motion pic- 
tures were not even dreamed of, informa- 
tion reached the masses slowly—if all— 
word mouth, rumor, legend, 
ballad. Among few advantages this 
system communication are rich lore 
and resistance deliberate manipulation 
interested and influential parties. But 
the industrial and social revolutions have 
brought universal literacy, the popular press, 
the radio, many new forms entertain- 
ment, together with new ranges experi- 
ience for which acceptable modes ex- 
pression have found. Too, this age 
general education and mass media com- 
munication has changed entirely the rela- 
tion between the people and their sources 
has become one the important industries. 
Although the new channels communica- 
tion have strengthened our democratic way 
life, many discerning persons view with 
alarm the power these new channels and 
our dependence upon them. When every 
word goes the masses, the man who 
utters the words position whereby 
may influence the beliefs and actions the 
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masses listening. Professor Miller gives at- 
tention the implications the growth 
the mass media, and the new human 
relations coming out social psychology. 

Questions about mass media communi- 
cation are considered under the headings: 
(1) what said, (2) who hears it, and 
(3) what the effect. development 
independent judgment utilizing the mass 
media considered. might use our 
intuitive impressions about the content 
mass communication; however, more re- 
liable approach make use the meth- 
ods content analysis. Mentioned are Lass- 
well’s eight standards used for defining 
propaganda: the avowal test, the parallel 
test, the consistency test, the presentation 
test, the source test, the concealed-source 
test, the distinctiveness test, and the distor- 
tion test. Concerning who hears the mes- 
sage, the author states, “An important fact 
remember about audiences that they 
select themselves.” And one reply the 
third question effects mass media 
are largely matter for speculation.” 

Mention should made the excellent 
bibliography which concludes the volume. 
This good feature, along with careful edit- 
ing and well-organized content, makes this 
publication distinctive contribution the 
study language and communication. 

Furness 

University Wyoming 


SOCIOLOGY 


U.S. A.: PERMANENT REVOLUTION 
the Editors Fortune with Russell 
Davenport. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
267 pp. 

tion have book which makes sig- 
nificant contribution the literature 
American political philosophy. should 
provide good reading for all those who wish 
clarify their understanding the Ameri- 
can experiment and the role this nation 
world Teachers generally will 
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find both interesting and helpful. 

The introduction presents the thesis that 
there are “dynamically work our 
society” certain principles which, though 
they have been transformed, are not new 
which “embody the meaning 
America” and which are reality the 
universals mankind. The hypothesis 
stated the changes American so- 
ciety, which appear have been radical 
since the days the founders, have been 
brought about, not disregard for the 
founders’ principles, but the instinctive 
application them.” are exhorted 
clarify these principles and discover the 
meaning America order that may 
“define our goals” and “formulate our poli- 

Part deals with the nature these uni- 
The first chapter attempts explore 
and describe some the particulars the 
“American Way This too much 
task for the space one chapter and 
the authors finally state that the “American 
Way Life” may distinguished two 
ways, viz., (1) vast and complex net- 
work human particulars which have de- 
veloped American soil and which char- 
acterize American society” and (2) “certain 
human ideals belonging all people and 
“of which certain respects the cus- 
todian.” This Life” founded 
universal Proposition (the American 
Proposition), defined the second chapter 
sacredness the free individual and 
the Rights derived therefrom.” These 
are the natural Rights Life, Liberty and 
Pursuit Happiness. The third chapter 
summarizes the essential principles the 
American political system as: word, 
erty”; tendency, and 
method, “constitutinalism.” 

The four chapters Part show how 
the Proposition being applied specific 
American requirements. American capital- 
ism pictured having gone through 
transformation such “that the old concept 
that the owner has right use his prop- 
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erty just the way pleases has evolved into 
the belief that ownership carries social obli- 
gations, and that manager trustee not 
only for the owner but for society 
whole.” American labor described 
having achieved maturity. The authors feel 
that has the potential its coming leader- 
ship the union instrument for 
the worker’s responsible citizenship cap- 
italistic society rather than just device for 
getting more from it.” Politics and local 
community affairs are also treated Part 

Part III consists the final four chapters 
and deals with how Americans may extend 
their Proposition “into the future and into 
the world.” Problems war, racial dis- 
crimination, old age, and the like are treated 
impact the technological revolu- 
tion these shown. Maintaining “the 
balance between the development the 
individual, the environment, the techniques 
and the goals” seen the overriding 
problem for Americans. 

Chapter decries the tendency re- 
cent years “vest government the in- 
itiative for social action” and states that 
new kind social legislation needed, 
legislation “designed provide local and 
individual incentives for 
action.” Our need for friends stressed 
Chapter The criticism made that 
are failing communicate with other 
peoples because have failed de- 

The final chapter reviews our foreign 
policy. ways are suggested for bring- 
ing the Truman Doctrine into closer accord 
with reality and making successful. Suc- 
cess the Truman Doctrine not enough, 
however. Our goal should integration 
the industrial strength Britain, conti- 
nental Europe and America into Atlantic 
Community. should “extend our own 
internal free-trade area certain nations 
that may willing reciprocate” 
throwing aside the barriers free trade 
and free migration and intermixing men 
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and corporations. first, such “free- 
trade offer, without qualifications, could 
made only nations with which share 
strategic frontier and with whom feel 
militarily safe” (Britain, Canada, etc.) but 
possible envision inclusion other 
nations later. ‘Thus would make concrete 
progress extending our proposition into 
all the world. 
CUMBEE 

University Florida 


Versus: REFLECTIONS SOCIOLOGIST 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., New York. 198 pp. $3.75. 
The author Fifth Estate, Arthur 

Little, said Benjamin Franklin that 

was not perhaps, all respects paragon; 

but undoubtedly was polygon—a figure 
with many sides and angles. Dr. Henry 

Pratt Fairchild well characterized the 

latter part that statement. Dr. Fairchild 

writes most astutely 
about eleven different fields human 
interest. The writings span the years from 

1937. Hence, those magazine 

articles not only indicate the progressive 

development one man’s thinking: but 

they point important problems for over 

score years, problems that are perennial. 

These articles are fresh they were 

written yesterday; and provocative 

thinking they were written you 
One reads awhile and stops 
exclaim: Why never thought that 
before; but, Jove, it’s true, isn’t it! 
Every sentence rings like bell 
clear, frosty morning. One muses after each 
article: Why cannot write challengingly 
clear and pertinent. may compromise: 

well, the man’s six foot two; and, large, 

tall men are always more masterful. Then, 

too, twenty-five years teaching sociology 
great university has rounded out his 
thinking. 

someone told you that the choice 
between good and evil easy but the 
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choices between two nearly equal evils, 
goods, where the rub comes, you might 
concur. But when the author adds charm- 
ing illustrations clinch his argument, you 
give hearty approval. Again, showed 
you that your pay check can come from 
other source than from consumable 
goods, you get into dither. How long, 
then, can own pay check last when 
employers get from trading paper 
promises Maybe you have had 
mushy idea about peace among nations 
being only good-will. But good-will must 
see that too many babies are not born 
for when they grow they will need 
standing room they must fight for 
toehold. 

Again, you and have thought that 
liquor laws are poorest But what 
could you say the author proved sta- 
tistics that the laws against murder are not 
well enforced? Then, you smile glee- 
fully: How can Dr. Fairchild entitle 
article, “Statistics and Common 
uses statistics often: statistics don’t lie; 
but statisticians sometimes do. But you learn 
that statistics require inordinately large 
amount common sense; you conclude, 
Dr. Fairchild uses statistics with common 
sense. Suppose you belong that self- 


effacing group—the teachers. You are 
rudely awakened the realization that 
your poor pay not make martyr out 
you. But when the dignity the pro- 
fession teaching squeezed out, teachers 
ability leave. Pay may not too low 
for those who stay. Face the facts: 
what can done? 

Then, these delightful gems are scat- 
tered: Why have nearly all “Brain-Trust- 
been business men? What they 
have that sociologist doesn’t have? Maybe 
you want sink your teeth into unemploy- 
ment. Well, machines production are 
masters men now. Men must become 
masters machines more unemployment 
will result. Would you kill for love? 
Churches did one time: some have heavy 
clubs the entries yet. Killed old people be- 
cause they loved them too much see them 
starve, 

The whole group articles 
smoothly prodding style writing. Someone 
suggests idea; others take up; back and 
forth goes until many new and finer 
shades meaning are revealed. The book 
challenging. 

ORTMAN 
Professor Emeritus 
University Oklahoma 


NEW ATTACK ILLITERACY 
Senator Kilgore and Rep. Carroll Reece have introduced bills 


seeking launch final and conclusive” effort wipe out illiteracy. 

The lawmakers have mind ten-year program which will involve 
$115,000,000 for the entire period. This money used grants 
States help them prepare teachers for adult develop 
materials, and carry demonstration classes adult 

Literacy defined more than the ability read, write and cipher. 
Literacy conceived terms ability function useful citizen. 
For that reason the ten-year program will seek promote among adults 
understanding health, occupations, child care, the public school sys- 
tem, political and other social forces. 
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Brief Browsings Books 


Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques 
James Kinder valuable and practi- 
cal manual for teacher. Not only does 
give adequate theoretical treatment its 
subject, but there wealth reference 
and bibliographical sources. excel- 
lent textbook its field, covering all 
the phases audio-visual education quite 
fully, but should also valuable the 
experienced teacher who wishes keep 
abreast with newer procedures teaching. 
The American Book Company has issued 
the book, which has more than six hundred 
pages and sells for $4.75. 

The National Council Teachers 
English has issued Learning Live book- 
list for Supplementary Reading, which 
book exhibit sixty-four pages that should 
great usefulness teachers Eng- 
lish and the Social Studies. sent free 
request and may secured from 
Thomas McLaughlin, The Combined 
Book Exhibit, 950 University Avenue, 
New York 52, New York. The bibliogra- 
phy based the developmental needs 
young people. The grade levels for which 
the books are suitable are indicated. 

ard Wilson, the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, survey 
the role universities world affairs 
and outlines tasks and possibilities which 
colleges and universities may contribute 
their share influencing international re- 
lations positive manner. The author 
surveys five areas action which con- 
siders are legitimate for universities: instruc- 
tion, research, the university community, 
exchange academic personnel, and the 
There check-list questions which 
institution may engage self-appraisal. 
The book reasonably priced $1.00. 


There are pages. may purchased 
from the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 405 West 117 Street, New 
York City. 

Functional Curriculum for Youth 
William Featherstone, has 265 pages. 
The volume sells for $3.25. published 
the American Book Company. de- 
velops the functional point view, defined 
the author “education for use rather 
than for mere possession; education for 
reasonably direct and obvious contribution 
the improvement daily living here and 
now; education for all aspects in- 
dividual’s necessary and 
volvement the community life—his role 
worker, and general beneficiary the 
cultural heritage. 

Harold Taylor, President Sarah Law- 
rence College, editor Essays Teach- 
ing which published Harper and Broth- 
ers. dozen authors are represented, mem- 
bers his own college faculty. describes 
liberal trends higher education with em- 
phasis upon close personal relationships be- 
tween teacher and student and freedom 
intellectual inquiry. its 234 pages one 
may find much stimulate. The price 
$3.00. 

The Power Art book, published 
posthumously, written John War- 
beke, former member the faculty 
Mt. Holyoke College. Though filled the 
chair philosophy, offered course 
aesthetics and found his greatest satisfaction 
the field art. was famous organ- 
ist. The Philosophical Library publish the 
volume 478 pages, and the price $6.00. 

John Guy Fowlkes advisory editor for 
volume written cooperatively five au- 
thors, Schools and Our Democratic Society, 
published Harpers and Brothers. sells 
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for $3.50 and has more than four hundred 
pages. The book grew out professional 
course given the University Wiscon- 
sin under the title, The School and Society. 
emphasizes the social point view. All 
the authors are members the Educa- 
tion staff the University. 

the present time economic stress 
and strain the time ripe for study our 
financial structure reacts the in- 
dividual. Economics Income and Con- 
sumption Helen Canoyer and Roland 
Vaile, both the University Min- 
nesota, have written analysis which 
enables the reader better evaluate many 
proposals and programs the present day. 
The Ronald Press Company are the pub- 
The price $4.50. its 348 pages 
are packed many data which apply the 
current economic scene. 

Teaching Secondary English John 
DeBoer, Walter Kaulfers and Helen 
Rand Miller brings together and sum- 
marizes well recent trends English teach- 
ing. Mass communication adequately 
treated several chapters. There are am- 
ple bibliographies and good index. The 
volume the McGraw-Hill Series 
Education and sells for $4.00. There are 
417 pages. 

Gilbert Thomas, who has been regular 
contributor poetry Epuca- 
TIONAL has brought together many 
his poems volume Selected Poems: 
Old and New, which contains 111 pages 
and offered George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., Ruskin House, Museum Street, 
London, England $1.05. Reprints from 
among others. 

Education for World Society provides 
excellent introduction for the reader 
who wishes informed concerning the 
achievements which have been achieved 
connection with education for world un- 
derstanding. Sixteen authors, under the co- 
editorship Christian Arndt and Sam- 
uel Everett, devote 263 pages well- 
rounded discussion Unesco and other 
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agencies for world peace. Harper and 
Brothers publish the volume which sells for 
$3.50. 

Vitalizing Secondary Education, issued 
the Federal Security Agency, Office 
Education, the report the First Com- 
mission Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth. describes the work this Com- 
mission and explains its necessity. 
pamphlet contains 106 pages. 

Cleugh, Senior Lecturer, Uni- 
versity London Institute Education, 
author Psychology the Service the 
School, volume 181 pages, which 
issued the Philosophical Library and sells 
for $3.75. The book deals with ordinary 
difficulties children well with the 
maladjusted who need heroic treatment. 

Harvey Firestone, Free Man Enter- 
prise the story Ohio boy who had 
vision and, consequence, built one 
the nation’s largest tire factories. this 
volume Alfred Lief recounts the phe- 
nomenal rise industrialist who built 
his business basis social usefulness. 
foreword Allan Nevins, the historian, 
says: had unquenchable faith hard 
work. all his enterprises, wished 
create conditions that made for vigorous 
well happy communities.” McGraw-Hill 
publishes the volume which has 318 pages 
and sells for $3.00. 

Personality and Psychotherapy en- 
lightening volume which gives “analysis 
terms learning, thinking and culture.” 
The authors, John Dollard and Neal 
Miller, both the Yale Institute Hu- 
man Relations, are convinced that the usual 
laws learning apply abnormal psychol- 
ogy. The contributions Freud, anthro- 
pology, and sociology are unified explain 
human behavior. The volume $5.00 and 
has 467 pages. The publisher the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

important book for administrators 
institutions higher learning The 
ing Religion American Higher Edu- 
published The Ronald Press 
Company, and edited Christian Gauss, 
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Dean Emeritus Princeton 
has 143 pages and sells for $2.75. 

From across the Atlantic comes small 
book 123 pages Technical Education 
for Adolescents Professor Dobin- 
son the University Reading, England. 
extremely interesting and important 
showing the way educating the host 
young adolescents who have been drop- 
ping out school. Professor Dobinson 
writes fully and approvingly the ap- 
prentice schools France, which con- 
trasts favorably with smaller ones Eng- 
land the United States. The book 
important for school administrators here 
because the problem posed universal. 
published George Harrap and Co., 
Ltd., 182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1, 
$1.05 United States money. There 
probably extra charge America. 

publication the Institute for Reli- 
gious and Social Studies flict Loyal- 
ties edited Maclver, Professor 
Emeritus Political Philosophy and So- 
ciology, Columbia University. Contributors 
are such well known persons Ernest 
Johnson, Louis Finkelstein, Roger Bald- 
win and Ordway Tead. are discussed 
the kinds issue which have created 
clash between group loyalty and personal 
standards. Among the problems are the 
Hiroshima bombing; organized religion 
versus personal faith; private profit versus 
public welfare; the importance and limits 
academic Harper and Brothers 
are the publishers this 142 page discus- 
sion which sells for $2.00. 

Andre Siegfried the author Nations 
Have Souls, described the jacket 
perspective survey racial traits and back- 
grounds the world’s great peoples 
they are this book Siegfried sum- 
marizes the essential qualities each the 
nations discusses with regard race, 
environment and epoch. one the 
world’s greatest authorities 
science and ethnology the author charac- 
terizes the peoples considered his chapter 


titles: Latin Realism; French Ingenuity; 
English German Discipline; 
Russian Mysticism; and American Dynam- 
ism. concluding chapter defines and esti- 
mates the destiny Western civilization, 
which considers America the 
supreme grantor. His final sentence 
worthy quotation: “Whatever may be- 
fall, new chapter now opening 
the history the even 
new book altogether.” The book 213 
Putnam’s Sons. 

The Heart Things volume 
Geoffrey Johnson, who often con- 
tributor the columns Epuca- 
TIONAL Forum. published Wil- 
liams and Norgate, Ltd., Great Russell 
Street, London. There are fifty-five poems 
the small volume, which sells for six 
shillings. American price undoubt- 
edly higher. This the tenth volume 
written this gifted poet. 

Curriculum Development Re-educa- 
tion the Teacher stimulating book 
which discusses the difficulties which are 
inherent changing the patterns think- 
ing experienced teachers who wish 
shift from subject-matter experience 
curriculum. The volume written George 
Sharp comes from the Bureau Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and sells for $3.00. has 129 
pages. 

Louis Kaplan and Denis Baron are the 
authors Mental Hygiene and Life which 
published Harper and Brothers. 
many books this nature deal with ab- 
normal personality that refreshing 
find one which concerned with normal 
behavior and which devotes itself pre- 
ventive aspects mental hygiene. Adjust- 
ment psychology seen needing special 
attention. The book has 405 pages. Its 
price $3.50. 

The Retarded Child Herta Loewy 
describes the methods which the author has 
used for many years dealing with chil- 
dren who are backward. She adopts plan 
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group work and games and the im- 
portance music. The book $3.50. 
has 160 pages. issued the Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc. 

Heavens Earth describes Utopian 
communities America between 1680 and 
1880. map shows their location. This 
the first detailed account these settle- 
ments which embraced thousands peo- 
ple. This study not only peculiarities 
but the idealisms these devoted groups 
which flourished the nineteenth century. 
The 234-page book sells for $4.75 and may 
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ordered from Library Publishers, New 
York City. 

Practical Democratic Ad- 
ministration, edited Clyde Campbell, 
has three purposes: help administrators 
appreciate the role education fur- 
thering desirable human relations; give 
new interpretations the concept edu- 
cational leadership free society; and 
describe ways which educational pro- 
grams can put into action 
school settings. The book 318 pages 
published Harper and Brothers $3.00. 


STATISTICS FOR SCHOOLMEN 


The Army spends $3,600 and takes months make draftee into 


soldier. 


Some 850 students are crossing Southern State lines get education 
and training now available home. They attend the universities 
and colleges, members the Southern regional education program. 


Indonesia there only one doctor for every 70,000 people. 


The U.S. Forest Service says that some 400 million young trees and 
saplings were planted 1951 private land owners. The trees came 


primarily from State nurseries. 


Factory workers earned $1.64 hour December. 


Plastics, once considered merely substitute materials with limited 
uses, have assumed place major importance our industrial econ- 
omy. Plastics materials production currently exceeds that aluminum. 
About 125 plants make plastics materials and sell them nearly 4,000 
firms which manufacture plastics products. The main centers em- 
ployment are the Middle and South Atlantic regions. 


Some 11,000 scientists and engineers are engaged directly atomic 


energy 
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Worthy Note 


Benson, Reuel A., and Goldberg, Jacob 
The Camp New York 18: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. 
$4.50. 

Butterworth, Julian E., and Dawson, 
Howard The Modern Rural School. 
New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1952. Pp. xii 494. $5.00. 

Clark, Compulsory Education 
UNESCO. New York 27: Co- 
lumbia University Press, Publisher. Pp. 
76. $.50. 

Compulsory 
UNESCO. New York 27: Columbia 
University Press, Published. Pp. 189. 
$1.00. 

Feingold, Norman. Scholarships, Fel- 
lowships and Boston, Massachu- 
setts: Bellman Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1951. Pp. 312. $5.00. 

Fessenden, Seth A., and Thompson, Wayne 
Basic Experiences Speech. New 
York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. 
xii 427. $3.75. 

Graduate Study Education. Fiftieth 
Yearbook the National Society for the 
Study Education, Part Prepared 
the Society’s Board Directors, Ralph 
Tyler, Chairman, Edited Nelson 
Henry. Chicago 37: Distributed 
the University Chicago Press, 1951. 
Pp. 370. $2.75. 

Graeffe, Arnold Didier. Education 
the Humanities. New York 16: 
Harper Brothers. 1951. Pp. xiv 
199. $3.00. 

Gurvitz, Milton The Dynamics Psy- 
chological Testing: Formulation and 
Guide Independent Clinical Practice. 
New York 16: Grune Stratton, Inc., 
1951. Pp. xii 368. $6.75. 

Hamlin, Herbert Citizens’? Committees 
the Public Schools. Danville, 


The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. 306. $4.00. 

Holtrop, William Vocational Education 
The Netherlands. Berkeley Uni- 
versity California Press, 1951. Pp. 
vii 158. $1.25. 

Horner, Musgrave. Speech Training: 
Handbook for Students. New York 
16: The Philosophical 
1951. Pp. 176. $3.75. 

Jumsai, Manish. Compulsory Edu- 
cation Thailand: Studies Com- 
pulsory Education. UNESCO. New 
York 27: Columbia University 
Published United Nations. Pp. 


Keith, Sir Arthur. Autobiography, Sir 
Arthur Keith. New York 16: The Philo- 
sophical Library Inc., 1950. Pp. 
721. $4.75. 

Kyte, George The Principal Work. 
Boston 17: Ginn and Company, 1952 
Pp. 530. $4.50. 

Lamont, Corliss. Humanism Phi- 
losophy. New York 16: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1950. (third edition). 
Pp. xxii 368. $3.75. 

Logic And Language. Collection 
Philosophical Articles, Edited 
Flew. New York 16: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1951. Pp. vii 206. 

Logic For Living: Dialogues From the 
Classroom Henry Horace Williams, 
University North Carolina. Edited 
Jane Ross Hammer. New York 16: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1951. Pp. 
xix 281. $3.75. 

Maziarz, Edward A., The Philosophy 
Mathematics. New York 16: The 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1950. 
286. $4.00. 

Metheny, Eleanor. Body Dynamics. New 
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York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1952. Pp. 225. $3.50. 

Moloney, James Clark. The Battle For 
Mental New York 16: The 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
105. $3.50. 

Mort, Paul R., and Reusser, Walter 
Public School Finance. New York 18: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. 
(second edition) Pp. xxii 639. 

Murphy, Howard Ansley and Stringham, 
Edwin John. Creative Harmony and 
Musicianship. New York 11: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. xix 618. 

Parker, William R., Pathology Speech. 
New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1951. Pp. xiv 321. $3.25. 

Riley, John W., Jr.; Ryan, Bryce F., and 
Marcia Lifshitz. The Student Looks 
His Teacher. New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 166. $2.75. 

Smith, Lester. Compulsory Edu- 
cation England: Studies Com- 
pulsory Education. UNESCO. New 
York 27: Columbia University Press. 
1951. Published United Nations. Pp. 
63. $.50. 

Social Studies For Young Adolescents. 
Programs for Grades Seven, Eight, and 
Nine. Edited Julian Aldrich. 
Washington D.C.: The National 
Council for the Social Studies. 1951. Pp. 
vii 87. $1.50. 

Sorenson, Herbert. Psychology Educa- 
tion, Teachers Manual For. New York 
18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. 
(second edition) 

Strang, Ruth. Study Type Reading Ex- 
ercises, College Level. New York: Bu- 


reau Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1951. Pp. 152. 
$.80. 

The Teaching Contemporary 
Twenty-First Yearbook the National 
Council for The Social Studies, edited 
The National Council for the Social 
1951. Pp. xvii 233. $3.00 
cloth; $2.50 paper. 

Tidyman, Willard F., and Butterfield, 
Marguerite. Teaching The Language 
Arts. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. 433. $4.50. 

Sanford, Charles assisted Harold 
Hand and Willard Spalding. The 
Schools and National Security. New 
York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1951. Pp. xviii 292. $3.00. 

Uzcategui, Emilio. Compulsory Education 
Education. UNESCO. New York 27: 
Columbia University Press. Published 
United Nations. Pp. 60. $.50. 

Willey, Roy DeVerl. Guidance Elemen- 
tary Education. New York 16: Harper 
Brothers, College Department. 1952. 
Pp. xiii 825. $5.00. 

Williams, Gardner. Humanistic Ethics. 
New York 16: The Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1951. Pp. xii 223. $3.75. 

Wilson, Louis Round, assisted Mildred 
Hawksworth Lowell and Sarah Rebecca 
Reed. The Library College Instruc- 
tion. New York 52: The Wilson 
Company. 1951. Pp. 347. $3.75. 

Woodruff, Asahel D., The Psychology 
Teaching. New York Longmans, 
Greene and Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. xix 


617. $4.75. 


FRIGATE LIKE BOOK 


Literature Utopia, Here not disfranchised. barrier 
the senses shuts out from the sweet, gracious discourse 
book-friends. They talk without embarrassment awkardness.— 


KELLER 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 388) 


Universal Salvation and Edu- 
cation the stimulating title equally 
stimulating article Edgar Knight, 
leading authority the field the history 
reate chapter Kappa Delta and Kenan 
Professor Educational History, Univer- 
sity North Carolina. has been 
prolific author his field. Among his many 
books are Education the South”; 
“Twenty Centuries Education”; “Prog- 
ress and Educational Perspective” (in the 
Kappa Delta Lecture Series); “Read- 
ings American Educational History” 
(with Clifton Hall); and “Fifty 
Years American Education.” pro- 
ducing five-volume “Documentary His- 
tory Education the South before 
1850,” which Volume was published 
1949; Volume 1950; Volume III 
finished 1952; while Volumes 
and are scheduled for 1953. The point 
view which Dr. Knight presents his 
article has received wide attention lec- 
tures which has delivered the subject. 

The City Chicago engaged sig- 
nificant reorganization the curriculum 
its public his article Paul 
Pierce, Assistant Superintendent Charge 
Instruction and Guidance, Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools, presents the plan which has 
been followed his article Cooperative 
Curriculum Improvement Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools. Dr. Pierce was school super- 
visor the Philippine Islands, Principal 
the Wells High School, and has taught 
summer sessions the University 
Syracuse, University, and Purdue 
University. author the “Origin 
and Development the School 
Principalship,” “Developing High School 
Curriculum,” “The Elementary School” 
(with Reavis) and “The Community 
School” (with Everett, al). 

David Kirby Dean Concord Col- 
lege and member Kappa Delta 
his institution. His article School-Keepers 


Teach the Rest Sneer, calls attention 
serious professional Dean Kirby 
has contributed magazines the field 
history and education, and, since 1946, 
has been Co-chairman the West Vir- 
ginia Commission Teacher 

The Law and Segregation Southern 
Higher Education: Chronology sum- 
marizes well the current situation segre- 
gation. The co-authors are Felix Robb 
and James Tyler, both members 
Alpha chapter Kappa Delta Pi. The 
former Dean Instruction, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
nessee, and the latter graduate student 
the institution. 

Mildred Ver Soy Harris, Newark, 
New Jersey, member Beta Chap- 
ter, New York University. She teaches 
elementary school, She contributor 
many magazines and her poems are 
found many anthologies. Her poem 
The Summit Mount Washington. 

Mrs. Beryl Jespersen botanist 
the California Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, Berkeley. Mrs. Jespersen’s 
poetry avocation. Her principal writ- 
ings are technical subjects relating her 
work botanist. Her poem fittingly 
called Alpine Pageantry. The poem, 
Whom May Concern, Lillian Everts, 
President the Manhattan Branch the 
National Pen Women and Associate Editor 
the Writers’ Journal New York City. 
She has written for many magazines. Mary 
Simpson, whose poem Eternal Hope, 
Junior Past President the San Fran- 
cisco Branch the National League 
American Pen Women. Margaret Hall 
Smith Poetry Chairman the Pennsyl- 
vania Branch the League American 
Pen Women, and has been its national 
board. Her poem Moon Leaf. 
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The Convocation 


Convocation has come—and gone. 

There were three days strenuous 
work, excellent fellowship, inspiring ad- 
dresses, important actions. result the 
Society moves forward. 

The setting was ideal building su- 
perbly suited our needs, the new Kel- 
logg Center for Continuing Education, 
which was constructed cost 
$2,000,000. The excellent 
cluded theatre auditorium, which amply 
accommodated the Convocation, confer- 
ence rooms for group meetings, adequate 
dining rooms, and large ballroom which 
was sufficiently large easily take care 
the delegates meals. There was lounge 
room for meetings the Executive Coun- 
cil and small room for exhibits. All pub- 
lic rooms were one floor and easy 
access. 

Sleeping rooms were beautiful their 
decor, each accommodating two persons, 
including their facilities, both shower and 
tub bath, radio, telephone, full length mirror 
and ample closet space. Delegates were 
well pleased with their rooms. 

contrasted with some other conven- 
tion locations train service was infrequent. 
However, was adequate. Arrangements 
had been made set off Pullman coaches 
trains from Chicago which arrived dur- 
ing the night until late morning and trains 


from the East made good connections for 
arrival the morning. Some came their 
own cars, others bus and airplane. 
special bus was arranged 
leave after the final luncheon arriving 
Detroit time make connections with 
the eastbound trains. 

The management made every effort 
make the stay the delegates comfortable 
and was the general feeling that the Con- 
vocation was well housed. 

The members the local chapter, Epsi- 
lon Kappa, Michigan State College were 
splendid hosts. Committees met the incom- 
ing trains and directed the visitors buses, 
taxis, and some instances furnished 
transportation the college buses the 
Center which was about four and half 
miles from Lansing suburban 
Lansing. the close the Convocation 
those who wished leave train were 
taken their respective stations buses 
owned the College. 

the absence Dr. Victor Noll, 
counselor the Epsilon Kappa chapter, 
arrangements were made under the direc- 
tion Professor John Mason who was 
acting counselor. Dr. Noll arrived the day 
before the Convocation assist the ar- 
rangements. Epsilon Kappa chapter, with 
the advice the student representative, 
Bob Rothschild, arranged for the campus 
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tour, provided song leader for the lunch- 
eons, caller for the square dancing, acted 
ushers, and assisted Dr. Katherine Vick- 
ery setting the banquet. Never has 
local chapter been more cooperative. 

usual former convocations nearly 
all chapters sent representatives. many 
cases alternates and counselors were pres- 
ent and several instances other 
members addition. Doubtless more would 
have come had space been available for 
sleeping rooms Kellogg Center. 

Sessions opened promptly scheduled. 
was working convocation. was char- 
acterized earnestness and seriousness 
purpose. Issues were debated vigorously. 
was good example democracy 
work. There was times difference 
opinion, and varying viewpoints were 
presented with force, but after the votes 
were taken there was good feeling. The 
proceedings testified the great driving 
force the Society. 

There was good balance the rep- 
resentation from the chapters. 
erable number counselors took part 
the proceedings, the alumni chapters were 
well represented, and there was large 
proportion the younger members from 
the institutional chapters. 

Social aspects the Convocation re- 
ceived due consideration. was several 
miles from East Lansing the City 
Lansing, and entertainment had 
furnished within the Convocation itself, 
provision was made for intermingling 


luncheons, for dinner, for banquet, for 
campus tour. Because all delegates were 
housed the same building there was much 
opportunity for the delegates learn 
know each other. 

Business was transacted with dispatch. 
There were discussions the problems 
the several chapters and the Society, the 
educational contributions which the Society 
can make, committee meetings, and the 
general business sessions where the actions 
were taken. 

The atmosphere was stimulating would 
natural when the delegates were chosen 
from those the campuses from Canada 
Florida and Texas, and from Maine 
California who were leaders their in- 
stitution’s activities and were among the 
highest-ranking grades. For anyone who 
doubted about the teaching profession at- 
tendance would have been eyeopener 
and stimulant. 

The addresses were invigorating. Dele- 
gates will long remember the messages from 
Executive President Wright, Executive 
President Emeritus McCracken, 
Laureate members Kandel and Har- 
old Benjamin and Judge Florence Allen. 

The many letters received since the Con- 
vocation indicate the pleasure the dele- 
gates, their satisfaction solid accomplish- 
ment, their augmented interest the So- 
ciety’s work, and their sense the great 
contribution which Kappa Delta mak- 
ing the profession teaching. 


live with thy friend 
that become thine enemy 


can thee harm. 


—Marcus 
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Kappa Delta Contribution 
Educational 


Frank WRIGHT 


extreme importance that should 
attached leadership education to- 
day cannot emphasized sufficiently. 
There never was time when 
wise and great decisions were more needed 
—when sound, intelligent, able leadership 
the history Kappa Delta Pi, much the 
life blood the teaching profession and 
Educational leadership has been siphoned 
off into war work and industry. 

There now severe shortage teach- 
ers and leaders Elementary Education; 
and war, government and industry are be- 
ginning again sap that With- 
out leadership Elementary Education, 
how can there leadership Secondary 
College Education? And without lead- 
ership Education, how can there any 
true leadership? 

Webster defines leader “one who 
precedes and followed others con- 
duct, opinion and understanding.” 

There are certain characteristics essen- 
tial for leadership any field any time, 
but seems that the requirements for lead- 
ership education this particular time 
are the most numerous, the most exacting, 
the most urgent, and the most difficult 
attain, many generations not for all 
time. 

Kappa Delta throughout its forty 
years’ history has demanded certain charac- 
teristics leadership; otherwise could 
not have attracted such members 
John Dewey, George Washington Carver, 
William Bagley, Dorothy Canfield 


Fisher, George Counts, James Conant, 


Presidential address. 


Arthur Compton, Eleanor Roosevelt, Al- 
bert Einstein and Thomas McCracken. 

Through the years, has operated 
honor society, demanding scholarship 
rating among the upper per cent, carry- 
ing forward the broad principle democ- 
racy without any racial, religious, other 
restrictions not affecting the individual’s 
standing educator. 

has kept constantly before its mem- 
bers the ideals (1) science, i.e., recep- 
tivity valid evidence; (2) fidelity hu- 
manity belief the improvability 
human nature); (3) service, i.e., tend- 
ency lose oneself ceaseless effort 
advance justice and peace for all men; (4) 
toil, the will the task our hands find 
whether the task pleases not. 

Kappa Delta recognizes personality 
the sine qua non leadership. 

Dr. Edgar Knight the 1942 
Kappa Delta Lecture, Progress and Edu- 
cational Perspective, has mentioned certain 
essential characteristics the leader when 
says: 

The need for teachers stalwart moral 
constitutions, men and women conscience 
well science, broad and generous cul- 
ture, high intellectual honesty, contagious en- 
thusiasm, for learning and its advancement, pas- 
sion for “seeing the thing through” and for seeing 
that those they teach see through and gain the 


ability the thing they have when 
should done whether they like not. 


Scholarship one important requisite 
membership Kappa Delta and the- 
oretically Educational Leadership. Al- 
though one would advocate ignorance, 
one could cite instances the wrong type 
scholarship which like lack scholar- 


Mave 


ship may have contributed instability and 
confusion. 

Our scholars have developed immense 
scientific inventions and gadgets, but 
have not fully prepared ourselves spiritually 
for these gifts science. have made 
great progress the control immense 
physical power and the development 
destructive forces, but have not learned 
how govern ourselves. have brought 
the world together means rapid 
modes transportation and communica- 
tion, but have not learned how live 
together. Atomic energy has opened two 
roads, one destruction, possibly world 
suicide; the other, better way life 


—heat, energy and healing. Will the 


ple the world have the good sense 
make the wise choice? 

Educational leadership, then, this era 
demands degree scholarship much be- 
yond ranking the upper quarter some 
college class. demands understanding 
the type world which are now 
living, economic, social and 
spiritual, what kind world want, 
some knowledge how proceed se- 
curing such world and finally all-out 
effort indoctrinate youth and adults with 
world-wide outlook. 

transform the world which 
live into the kind world want and 
need, will require not only erudition the 
part many, but also long term period 
devotion teachers and educators 
the tasks securing for the world ade- 
UNESCO, equalized and stabilized eco- 
nomic order, common ideals for peoples 
the world, ethical standards and social prac- 
tices accepted norms and revitalized 
Since the only way improvement 
along any these lines through people, 
there must concerted effort develop 
better people. 

had better people, the private and 


family lives millions would changed. 
Consumption alcohol would fall off per- 
ceptibly; divorce decrees would reduced 
minimum; class, race and religious 
prejudice and hate would fade into insig- 
nificance; the church life not only 
America but all over the world would take 
added significance and power; political 
life would directed more definitely to- 
ward Christian world order, and people 
one part the world would willing 
sacrifice order that suffering anywhere 
nation would willing give some 
our sovereignty for higher sovereignty. 

too much believe that this task 
producing better people can achieved 
through the right sort leadership edu- 
cation and the teaching profession? 
too much expect that every member 
Kappa Delta will make important 
contribution this area? 

Members Kappa Delta are pre- 


objectivity the collection, analysis, 


classification and interpretation facts. 
They are scholars whom the practice 
scholarship has become habit.” Their col- 
lege graduation “becomes gateway 
greater intellectual activity and growth and 
not final curtain beyond which lie only 
complacency and Lien, 
Newsletter the Sigma Alpha Fra- 
ternity. 

Leadership demands growth—growth 
the leader and growth the followers. 
Jesus’ life was successful the extent that 
gained followers who later became lead- 
ers. This the most difficult all charac- 
teristics attain this age metal, ma- 
chinery, atomic energy, and global war, 
when high ideals and global peace are 
established over the earth. change this 
world which are living into the type 
world which most desirable Her- 
culean task, but one which every teacher 


: 


and educator—every Kadelpian—should 
give unstinted devotion. 

Education must assume definite leader- 
ship and “accept large measure respon- 
sibility for shaping the minds and character 
youth.” must make good humor con- 
must some way encourage 
people high degree self-discipline. 

must become aggressive opposing 
the materialistic philosophy life which 
has been running rampant America, and 
the world for years, and indoctrinating 
children and youth the more permanent 
values life lived truly democratic 
Christian environment. must “en- 
courage homes, churches, and schools 
nation-wide renaissance interest edu- 
cation for moral and spiritual values.” 
should encourage religion which Elton 
Trueblood suggests, connected with the 
way eat, the way work, the way 
make love, the way think, the way 
dream, the way die. 

bring democratic, sensible practices 
into the school, home and community will 
require intellectual alertness which not 
now widely evident. Millions people 
the U.S. and the world are illiterate 
that they can neither read nor write. Many 
who are not illiterate, may almost well 
illiterate, because they simply refuse 
think. 

Children must taught think, 
estimate values, choose, they are 
become useful citizens, even, and certainly 
they are become leaders. Our citizenry, 
including college students, must taught 
how analyze problems. They must an- 
swer such questions as: the American 
Medical Society expending two million dol- 
lars the interest better health the 
United States? the Taft-Hartley Law 
really detrimental labor? Should con- 
siderable part the budget the United 
States expended toward peace activities? 
Are America danger accepting 


and acquiring the characteristics those 
countries which have been defeated and dis- 
armed? Are people the United States 
really desirous and working for peace, 
are afraid that peace should come un- 
employment and depression might follow? 
Are properly conserving 
and human resources? Are fully cog- 
nizant the importance public educa- 
tion and doing all our power improve 
and defend the public school against un- 
warranted 

Kappa Delta through its members, 
publications and activities can wield great 
influence education and educational lead- 
ership. Generally speaking, member 
Kappa Delta good company with 


_other members the Many 


outstanding teachers and leaders educa- 
tion are among the 95,000 members who 
have been initiated into the organization and 
the leaders who have been elected the 
Laureate Chapter. 

The ForuM, now sent 
gift two hundred educators for- 
eign countries, recognized one the 
leading educational journals the world. 
The twenty-four Lectures form educa- 
tion library outstanding value. one 
were looking for modern educational 
classic, would want study carefully 
the Kappa Delta lectures. John Dewey’s, 
Experience and Education; Boyd Bode’s, 
Democracy Way Life; and George 
Count’s, Education and the Promise 
have had remarkable influence 
education. Any the twenty-four volumes 
contains something real value promot- 
ing educational leadership. 

Thomas Briggs’ Pragmatism and 
Pedagogy, one finds listed the characteris- 
tics the cultured individual among which 
are, superior ordinary standards dress 
and manners; gentle; correct and precise 
use the mother language; meditative, 
reflective, strong convictions, perception 
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goal and concern for improvement 
society. 

analysis the meaning and ways 
preserving democracy, Bode says, 


Education more than just matter learn- 
ing facts and The interest poorly 
served attitudes and appreciations not re- 
ceive least equal considerations. Things that 
are learned themselves into terms 
emotion and conduct they are signifi- 
cant. Teaching democracy the abstract 
par with teaching swimming cor- 
respondence. 

The school must place where pupils go, 
not merely learn, but carry way life. 

The school peculiarly the 
which democracy becomes conscious itself. 


each the following lectures prob- 
lems are considered which relate Edu- 
cational Leadership. 


Harold Benjamin—Under Their Own Com- 
mand, 1947. 

Howard Wilson—U. National Commission 
for UNESCO, 1948. 

Carmichael—The Changing Role 
Higher Education, 1949. 

George the Education 
Women, 1950. 

Charles Johnson—Education and 
tural Crisis, 1951. 

Florence Allen—The Treaty Instru- 
ment Legislation, 1952. 


Counts Education and the Promise 
America regrets the fact that have not 
our moral commitments on: 


the supreme worth and dignity the indi- 
vidual, 

the power choice, uncontrolled inquiry, 
development artistic talents, 

the scientific method, 

democracy, 

world peace. 


Dr. Counts indicates that, War hell, 
and while has brought wealth and fame 
few, has brought sorrow, suffer- 
ing, and tragedy millions. Dr. 
Counts, “Education implies program for 
society free cooperative men and 


enduring civilization increasing beauty 
and grandeur which all men have equal- 
ity opportunity.” 

“Education the primary 
America wishes have—can attained.” 

Whether this new age produc- 
tive human welfare will depend our 
capacity for self-government and liberty, 
decisions and social inventions which 
turn “depend the intellectual and moral 
qualities our leadership and ourselves.” 

“In the years come our democracy 
may transformed into totalitarian 
despotism may march from triumph 
triumph and fulfill gloriously 
its historic promise.” 

“The age calls for truly great educa- 
Although cherish the Declara- 
tion Independence, the Federal Con- 
stitution, Bill Rights, Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, “we have sometimes stoned our 
prophets, nourished our prejudices, prac- 
ticed darkest bigotry, condoned corruption 
high places and tolerated grievous ex- 
ploitation man man.” 

Our sights education ought 

Our extraordinary productivity makes 
able provide for all children every good 
thing body, mind and heart, giving genu- 
ine educational opportunity 
all children even boys and girls col- 
ored 

The family, church, farm, neighborhood, 
educational agencies the past have de- 
clined educational influence. must 
find substitutes revitalize these agencies. 

The press, library, museum, theatre, 
moving pictures, radio, television, railroad, 
steamship, auto, airplane, playground, gym, 
swimming pool, summer 
unions, etc., must utilized and coordi- 
nated the task education. 

The principle equality America to- 
day grave peril. With concentration 
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wealth, master-servant relationship, re- 
ligious groups, children are even denied 
ing pride their own parents and people. 

Counts believes that, ““The (teaching) 
profession today performing far below 
its possibilities. very large proportion 
teachers feel deep down their hearts that 
what they are doing not really important, 
certainly not important running 
bank selling real estate.” 

that the American teacher 
would well adopt his own, the 
pledge framed and signed his Nor- 
wegian brothers and sisters April 
1942, when they defied their German con- 
querors under threat torture and death 
and defined the obligations the teacher 
his pupils follows: 


duty not only give you knowledge. 
must also teach you have faith and de- 
sire earnestly that which true and right. 
therefore will ask you nothing that 
regard wrong. Nor will teach you anything 
that regard false. the past, will let 
shall then fulfill the wishes the great majority 
the people who have entrusted 
duties teacher. 


Kappa Delta does furnish numerous 
opportunities for growth and development 
leadership. Through its publications, its 
programs and members, creative leadership 
along the lines world peace and under- 
standing, conservation natural and hu- 
man resources and the development 
moral and spiritual values possible. 

One-third the world’s people put their 
children bed hungry each night. 

Half the world’s people have never been 
school day. 

billion people the world are ill all 
the time some time each year, 

Tasks are waiting: hungry people 
feed, ignorant people teach, diseased 
people heal, lonely people cheer, op- 
pressed people free and all people un- 


Hospitals and churches are 
built. Songs must sung, poetry must 
created and life must lived. Only through 
these activities can have life, joy and 
peace. 

After all, Kappa Delta Pi’s greatest con- 
tribution leadership lies not its pub- 
lications, influential they are, but 
its members; each whom can make 
large contribution one more the 
areas progress mentioned this discus- 
sion. 

Americans are favored people; Kadel- 
pians are favored group. could get 
all the people the world into this room 
and arranged according opportunity for 
leadership and service, where would this 
group placed? Way the head. 
Therefore much expected us. Are 
willing assume all the responsibilities and 
obligations well the rights 
leges this great democracy? 

always think terms creative leadership 
—for ourselves and for every person, great 
small, old young, with whom as- 

Furthermore, let not only learn how 
live, but let TAKE TIME 
LIVE. 


Take time work—it the price success. 

Take time think—it the source power. 

Take time play—it the secret perennial 

Take time read—it the fountain wis- 
dom. 

Take time worship—it the highway 
reverence, 

Take time friendly—it the road 
happiness. 

Take time dream—it hitching your 
wagon star. 

Take time love and loved—it the 
privilege the 

Take time look around—it too short 
day selfish. 

Take time the music the soul. 

TAKE TIME LIVE. 
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Officers for the Biennium 1952-1954 


THE closing forenoon session elec- 
tions officers for the ensuing bien- 
nium were held. Nominations were made 
both nominating committee and 
from the floor. Officers elected were: 
Frank Wright, Executive President; 
Katherine Vickery, Executive First Vice 
President; Victor Noll, Executive Sec- 
ond Vice President; Raymond Ryder, 
Executive Counselor; Harold Benjamin, 
Laureate Counselor; and Richard Nei- 
heisel, Student Representative. Immediately 
following the close the Convocation the 
liams Executive Secretary-Treasurer and 
Editor the Kappa Delta Publications, 
including THE All 
were reelections with the exception the 
Laureate Counselor, who becomes the suc- 
cessor Truman Lee Kelley, who ex- 
pressed the wish withdraw from the 
office; and Bob Rothschild, who was not 
eligible reelection student representa- 
tive; longer eligible, having be- 
come faculty member during the bien- 

The thanks the Society are due Dr. 
Kelley who, with Dr. Bagley, was responsi- 
ble for the founding the Society, being 
the president the Education Club the 
University which preceded the 
formation Kappa Delta Pi, while Dr. 
Bagley was the faculty advisor. Dr. Kelley 
has always shown keen interest the de- 
velopment the Society and has given 
generously his time and thought pro- 
mote its progress. Bob Rothschild, acting 
student representative, has worked dili- 
gently establish firmly the place such 
officer the councils the Society, and 
has always been willing give his time 
demonstrate the value this new office 
which was the first incumbent. 

New the official family are Dr. 
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Benjamin and Mr. Neiheisel. Benja- 
min has long been known Kappa Delta 
circles well the educational coun- 
cils the nation. now Professor 
Education and chairman the Division 
Social Foundations Education George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Dr. Benjamin served vari- 
ous national and international commissions, 
the most important which recent years 
have been the Defense Commission the 
National Education Association, 1947- 
1950; the Army Field Forces Board 
the Education Regular Officers, 1946- 
1949; the UNESCO Mission Afghani- 
stan, 1949; and the United States Educa- 
tional Missions Japan, 1946 and 1950. 
has written and edited many mono- 
graphs and books. 

Dr. Benjamin served with the field forces 
the United States Army the Mexican 
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Campaign 1916, France and Ger- 
many 1917 1919, the Western Aleu- 
tians 1942 1944, and the Philippines 
1945. 

member the Laureate chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi, having been elected 
March 29, 1949 while was Dean the 
College Education, University Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland. 1947 
gave the Kappa Delta Lecture, 
Their Own Command,” the Society’s 
dinner Atlantic Previous his go- 
ing the University Maryland, had 
been Dean the College Education 
the University 

Mr. Neiheisel was born Boulder, 
Colorado and graduated from the Boulder 
High School 1940. For three and half 
years served the photographic divi- 
sion the Army Signal Corps (1942- 
1946) the European Theatre Op- 
erations. was graduated from the Uni- 
versity Colorado 1950 with the A.B. 
degree and cum laude honors history. 
now working toward the A.M. de- 
gree modern European history the 
University Colorado, and the same 
time engaged graduate instructor 
American History. Currently 
president Beta chapter Kappa Delta 


RICHARD NEIHEISEL 


his alma mater. holds membership 
Phi Alpha Theta (honorary society his- 
tory) and Phi Beta Kappa. 

Mr. Neiheisel’s present intention 
continue study for his doctorate after 
completes the course for his Master Arts 
degree, though now qualified teach 
social studies the secondary school level. 


Money may the husk many things, but not the kernel. brings you 
food, but not acquaintances, but not friends servants, but not loyalty 
days joy, but not peace and IBSEN 
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The Convocation Banquet 


annual banquet which the lec- 
the Kappa Delta Lecture 
Series customarily given always looked 
forward high light the year. This 
year was unusual event the music 
and the address. 

one entered the banquet hall Kel- 
logg Center one saw about four hundred 
guests seated the tables. The tables were 
tastefully arranged with flowers 
colors the Society, violet and jade green, 
with beautiful engraved menu 
gram cards which were provided the 
courtesy Burr, Patterson and Auld Com- 
pany, official jewelers. the speaker’s ta- 
ble were four official lighted lanterns which 
revealed the emblem 
Guests included members the Executive 
Council and the Laureate chapter and 
the speaker the evening. perfect set- 
ting was the background for delightful 
dinner. 

Executive President Frank Wright 
presided and the invocation was 
Montgomery, counselor Delta Theta 
chapter. remarkable program music, 
almost hour length, was given 


the Harp and Vocal Ensemble Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
This skilled group young girls, forty- 
seven all, with eight harps, chimes, bass 
viol and other instruments the only group 
its kind the United States. ‘There 
were harp ensemble numbers, 
lections, and ensembles the chorus, harps 
and other instruments. Miss Vilma Froude, 
harp instructor Cass Technical High 
School, was the director while Glen Klep- 
inger, head the department music, an- 
nounced the numbers. audience sat en- 
tranced and the close the concert the 
four hundred spontaneously rose masse 
applaud. any are inclined doubt 
the mission the public schools, see and 
hear this group, white and colored, rep- 
resenting many nations Europe, present 
such program would give 
assurance the power democratic edu- 
cation country such ours. 

The speaker for the evening was Judge 
Florence Allen, the United States 
Court Appeals, Cincinnati, Ohio. Judge 
Allen used her title for the address, 
Treaty Instrument Legislation,” 


CONVOCATION BANQUET 
Kellogg Center—Michigan Sate College—March 1952 
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the address being abbreviated form the 
printed lecture, the twenty-fourth the 
Kappa Delta Lecture Series. spite 
the rather long musical introduction which 
preceded, Judge Allen held her audience 
with fixed attention and her earnest and 
logical presentation her subject was ad- 
mired all. Unfortunately the printed lec- 
ture was not available until few days later. 
publication the Macmillan Com- 
pany and priced $1.75. will doubt- 
less have wide sale challenges cer- 
tain features the United Nations Or- 
ganization. abstract, prepared the 
Judge herself printed another column. 

Guests were presented, the laureate 
members present were acknowledged, and 
the election and acceptance one new 
laureate member, President Henry Hill 
George Peabody College for 
Nashville, Tennessee was announced. 
Those attending pronounced one the 
best banquets which had been their privi- 
lege attend. 


BOOKCASES FOR HOMES 


anew book modern housing (“Two Thirds Nation” 
Nathan Straus), the New York Times book reviewer says: “If Mr. 
Straus will just put few more bookcases his homes the future, 
grateful. True, modern housing plans sometimes show shelves the 
room where books might concetvably stand. But, more often than not 
happy-tenants-at-home illustration finds them 
cluttered with almost everything except books. What the space used 
for? being used for crockery vases and figurines, pewter mugs, ungainly 
shards sculpture, portable radios and unhappy-looking philodendron plants 


that almost never seem have saucers under their pots case anybody plans 


water them 


FLORENCE ELLINWOOD ALLEN 
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The Treaty Instrument 
Legislation 
Abstract 


FLORENCE ELLINWoop ALLEN 


(Press Release Prepared the Author 


ORLD-WIDE demand after the First 

World War that law substituted 
for war called attention the lack sub- 
stantive international law. cumbersome 
but more less effectual method the lack 
legislative body was some extent sup- 
plied. Multilateral treaties, such the Lo- 
carno Pact and the Kellogg-Briand Pact for 
the Renunciation War, have legislative 
character and they constitute, Judge 
Manley Hudson terms it, leg- 
islation.” These and similar treaties possess 
legislative characteristics, they declare 
rules conduct for the signatory nations 
which are enforced for indefinite 
period. 

This device legislating through treaty 
has come employed increasing meas- 
ure. Intricate problems, not only interna- 
tional scope but domestic character, such 
local agriculture, labor and management, 
education and family life, are involved 
treaties which the nations are asked ap- 
prove. Almost phase human life escapes 
regulation the treaties proposed. 

When the United Nations was formed, 
was contemplated that should body 
nations cooperating establish world 
peace but that should not endowed with 
the authority enact law. This was power 
which nation intended yield world 
organization. Because this, the United 
Nations possesses organs with certain limited 
executive powers such Security Council 
and Secretariat and also court; but has 
legislature. For the same reasons the 
League Nations had organs with certain 


executive powers, Council and Secre- 
tariat and also court; but had legisla- 
ture. The Assembly neither organization 
was given true legislative functions. 

Since the United States the treaty, 
when duly ratified and force, under our 
Constitution becomes the supreme law 
the land, the treaty process presents special 
problems for the United urgent 
consider now some the critical ques- 
tions raised the increasing use the 
treaty substitute for domestic legislation. 
Certain the proposed treaties, such the 
Draft Covenant Human Rights and var- 
jous conventions urged the ILO for rati- 
fication, some respects clearly encroach 
upon the domestic jurisdiction the na- 
tions. This viol.tes the spirit Article 
paragraph the Charter the United 
Nations and also makes improper use 
the treaty process which should employed 
only matters international concern. 
Certain these treaties, ratified and 
effective for the nations which ratify, may 
curtail national independence the domes- 
tic field such degree that eventually the 
harmony and peace the world will 
affected. 

Some these proposed drafts, least 
part, ratified will not true treaties 
the accepted sense the term. They will 
not treaties the term was used our 
forefathers who drafted and enacted the 
provision the United States Constitution 
making treaties the supreme law the land. 
Our forefathers would understand the need 
for treaties which curtail the sovereign pow- 


ers nations with reference international 
affairs, for instance, treaties which abolish 
‘the right make war. They would not 


have understood innumerable presently pro- 
posed treaties which deal with essentially 
domestic questions. treaties not 
deal with such matters boundaries, inter- 
national fishing rights, maritime questions, 
international trade narcotics, interna- 
tional traffic women and children, treaties 
peace, cessions property, and adjust- 
ments post-war problems. These particu- 
lar treaties, later shown, require the in- 
dividual ratifying country actually change 
domestic laws and economic processes long 
established and developed the particular 
genius the particular state. 

Treaties which deal with matters essen- 
tially domestic character present harsh 
alternatives governments asked ratify 
them. refuse enact such treaties 
seem not wish cooperate solving 
the world’s problems. ratify them may 
mean that the nation approving yielding 
portion the independence its domes- 
tic life. 

Two possible safeguards, some extent, 
might have cured this situation for the 
United States: 

(1) the rule all but very few 
other countries, and important countries 
generally, that treaties take effect mu- 
nicipal domestic law only when imple- 
mented legislation enacted the full 
legislature. This not the law the United 
States and few other countries. Since the 
United States Constitution makes the treaty 
the supreme law the land, this safeguard 
does not exist for the United States. When 
treaty ratified the United States and 
effect, needs enabling legislation 
Congress make effective. This cre- 
inequality international obligation 
between countries which their constitu- 
tions have this protection that the United 
States does not have. The fact that other 


nations have this safeguard has not far 
created critical situation, for the nations 
general implement treaties which they rat- 
ify. Whether they will the future imple- 
ment treaties which affect domestic life 
readily they implement treaties which 
were obviously international scope 
question far But the 
United States were not bound the su- 
premacy clause and had the authority 
pass enabling acts put treaties into force 
the case with the great majority 
other nations, then Congress, where neces- 
sary advisable, could refuse enact the 
legislation. This, present, cannot done 
because the self-executing treaty automat- 
ically law the United States. 

(2) The International Court Justice 
might construe Article paragraph 
the Charter the United Nations which 
withholds from the international organiza- 
tion power interfere with the domestic 
jurisdiction the nations. The court might 
define the scope and meaning the phrase 
“domestic jurisdiction.” conceivable that 
the International Court Justice might 
hold that proposals framed treaties which 
directly operate permanent residents 
country, with reference acts done wholly 
within that country, are not treaties but are 
domestic legislation offered under the guise 
treaties and are not within the power 
the United Nations any special agency, 
such ILO, enforce. Such holding 
would constitute law and would protect the 
individual states. 

But repeated efforts have the Interna- 
tional Court Justice adjudicate the scope 
Article paragraph and determine 
what are international and what are do- 
mestic questions have been sidestepped 
the organs the United Nations. Some 
the specialized agencies have 
regulations amendments their consti- 
tutions which tend discourage delay 
access the court. The Draft Covenant 
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Human Rights contains similar pro- 
vision suspending access the court. Both 
these possible safeguards present are 
non-existent. 

This serious situation. The efficiency 
the United Nations, which our only 
functioning organization for world peace, 
may eventually impaired. However, 
there are remedies which, pursued, could 
solve the problem: 

(1) The United States Constitution 
could amended provide substance 
that: 

(a) Treaties which conflict with the 
United States Constitution are in- 
valid. 

(b) Any treaty which directly and sub- 
stantially interferes with the do- 
mestic jurisdiction invalid except 
where the subject matter presents 
truly international 
requires international action han- 
dle it. 

(2) The United States could demand 
that specialized agencies prohibited from 
intervening the domestic affairs mem- 
ber states. Specialized agencies should rec- 
ognize this limitation their functions. 

(3) The representatives the United 
States both the United Nations and 
all specialized agencies could refuse vote 
submit for ratification proposed treaties 
conventions which directly and substan- 
tially encroach upon domestic legislation. 

Such conventions are defended upon the 


ground that “universality” essential for 
the solution world problems. But there 
are “wonder drugs” for the healing 
nations. universality the universality 
principles—justice, ethics, human broth- 
Recognition and practice these 
principles each country its own unique 
field experience results “diversity 
within unity.” For example, the realm 
mathematics, whether man uses add- 
ing machine counts his fingers, the 
principles work are the same. And each 
man applying those principles his own 
field, which for individual for community 
his priceless field freedom, his freedom 
learn mistakes, his freedom pro- 
gress. That field alike for men and nations 
should forever inviolable. 

The hopeful attention the world 
centered the United Nations. was cre- 
ated heart-weary world which every 
point needs friendship and counsel, not in- 
terference and trouble-making regulation. 
Surely essential, order establish 
world peace, not only create world or- 
ganization but also establish justice and 
maintain independence for every nation. 

The volume “The Treaty Instru- 
ment Legislation” Judge Allen, 
book 114 pages, may ordered from 
The Macmillan Company, the publishers, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New York, 
the list price $1.75 copy. Many 
our readers will wish own this important 


book. 


There can more real “partictpation” listening one great 
man than talking many small ULICH 
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Election Laureate Chapter 
Henry Harrington Hill 


year there was only one election 
the Laureate Chapter, Henry Har- 
rington Hill, President George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Dr. Hill took his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from the University Virginia, 
and his Ph.D. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. was also granted the LL.D. de- 
gree the University Pittsburgh. 
has given service the schools teacher 
and principal high schools. has been 
school administrator several cities. From 
1930 1940 was superintendent 
schools Lexington, Kentucky; was for 
short time assistant superintendent 
schools St. Louis, Missouri; and was su- 
perintendent schools Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania from 1942 1945, leaving the 
last position accept the presidency 
George Peabody College for 
where now serving. was member 
the faculty the University Kentucky 
and, for one year, dean. has been lec- 
turer education summer sessions 
the University Virginia, University 
Utah, University Alabama, Duke Uni- 
versity and Harvard University. 

has been member many com- 
missions and committees national import, 
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including the American Council Edu- 
cation, Southern Association Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, and the American 
Association School Administrators. 
1946 was member the United States 
Education Mission Germany. 


Too many people expect find 100-per cent men. And when they fail 
their search for such nearly ones they lose good deal their 
faith human nature. There are perfect people the 
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Report the Executive President 


Frank 


URING the biennium 1950-52 the 
growth number chapters and 
membership Kappa Delta has been 
quite satisfactory. There has been in- 
crease twenty the number chapters: 
seventeen institutional and three alumni. 


Tau, John Stetson University, De- 
Land, Florida, April 1950 

164—Zeta Upsilon, State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York, June 1950 

Phi, University Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida, June 1950 

166—Zeta Chi, Tennessee Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, July 15, 1950 

Psi, Miner Teachers College, Wash- 
ington D.C., October 29, 1950 

168—Zeta Omega, University Houston, Hous- 
ton, Texas, January 12, 1951 

169—Eta Alpha, University Seattle, Seattle, 
Washington, January 13, 1951 

170—Eta Beta, Western Washington College 
Education, Bellingham, January 13, 1951 

171—Eta Gamma, Georgia State Teachers Col- 
lege, Collegeboro, Georgia, January 26, 
1951 

172—Eta Delta, Arkansas State, State College, 
Arkansas, May 17, 1951 

Epsilon, McMurry College, Abilene, 
Texas, May 18, 1951 

174—Eta Zeta, Southwest State Teachers College, 
San Marcos, Texas, May 19, 1951 

Eta, Macalester College, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, May 22, 1951 

176—Eta Theta, Brooklyn College, New York, 
June 1951 

Iota, State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro, Pennsylvania, June 27, 1951 

178—Eta Kappa, University Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, August 1951 

Lambda, State Teachers College, River 
Falls, Wisconsin, February 15, 1952 

Wichita Alumni, Wichita, Kansas, January 
1951 

San Joaquin Alumni, Fresno, California, Novem- 
ber 17, 1951 

Kansas City Alumni, Kansas City, Missouri, 
November 30, 1951 


Approximately 14,500 persons have been 


initiated during the last two years making 
the total number persons initiated into 
the society since 1911, date organization, 
92,000. The potential influence such 
group properly motivated can scarcely 
over-emphasized. 

have persons present who are go- 
ing into the service our country and 
some instances are called the service be- 
fore they can initiated into Kappa Delta 
Pi. Such persons who thoroughly qualify 
otherwise can asked sign the ritual and 
accepted without initiation, always 
advisable, however, have every person 
attend impressive initiation 
possible. 

Kappa Delta doubt that stage 
development which attention should 
given not only careful selection 
both the institution which chapters are 
installed and the individual members se- 
lected for initiation, but also the develop- 
ment vital programs each chapter and 
each state and district the United 
States. Indeed Kappa Delta should now 
give attention enlarging its influence 
the establishment chapters foreign 
countries. Its publications are going into 
many countries the world. Epuca- 
TIONAL special service, being 
sent two hundred educators foreign 
lands. One the annual lectures, Dewey’s 
Experience and Education, has been trans- 
lated into French, Italian and Arabic. 

would seem appropriate advise that 
chapters keep definite records, that they plan 
directories all officers and members who 
have been initiated into the chapter, that 
they send newsletters and thus retain in- 
terest alumni the society, sponsor meet- 
ings Kappa Delta connection with 
district and state teachers associations and 
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encourage each Kadelpian assume re- 
sponsibility for successful teaching, admin- 
istration, and community activities wherever 
opportunities are afforded. 

might appropriate also advise 
that the convocation give attention not only 
problems relating directly the society— 
selection members, improvement pro- 


grams, revision by-laws; rituals, etc., but 
also the evaluation teachers and teacher 
education some other equally valuable 
undertaking. may noted that the pro- 
gram for this convocation includes consid- 
eration educational problems national 
and international scope. 


Report the First Vice-President 


KATHERINE VICKERY 


charges the office First Vice-Presi- 
dent with the responsibility receiving 
petitions, investigating institutions applying 
for chapters, and reporting these insti- 
tutions the Executive Council and the 
chapters Kappa Delta Pi. Possibly some 
you are not familiar with all the pro- 
cedure. Institutions alumni groups who 
wish form chapters contact the office 
First Vice-President and receive instructions 
procedure, Applicants for institutional 


chapters are requested file Preliminary 


Information Blank which contains materials 
showing the standing the college with re- 
gional and national accrediting agencies. 
This blank also contains information the 
size the student body, the size the Edu- 
cation Department, training the faculty, 
provisions for practice teaching, library fa- 
cilities and professional materials, and 
when the Executive Council approves the 
institution, instructions are sent the group 
for making Detailed They are 
also requested supply 185 Summary Peti- 
tions. the final petition. The De- 
tailed Petition, which goes members 
the Executive Council, your student rep- 
resentative and the national office Tif- 
fin, Ohio, contains the signatures all 
members the petitioning group well 
transcript grades and courses signed 


the Registrar. Also included the De- 
tailed Petition are recommendations from 
various members the administration and 
faculty the institution. Names mem- 
bers the Department Education with 
listing their training and experience 
also included. All courses given the De- 
partment Education are listed. peti- 
tion also includes brief history the col- 
lege and account any outstanding fea- 
tures its program. When the Executive 
Council has approved the Detailed Petition 
and checked each student applying for 
membership the proposed chapter, Sum- 
mary Petitions are then released the chap- 
ters. The Executive Council decided 
recent meeting that probably should 
study the form the petition and make 
some changes. The chapters will asked 
about the changes they would like see in- 
Since the new National Ac- 
crediting Association will probably set 
some uniform standards for accrediting 
which have not had heretofore, our 
form will necessarily comply with the new 
set-up. 

You should know the 
the Executive Council expects institution 
petition. First all, the institution must 
have recognition either its regional ac- 
crediting association the American 
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Association Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. must have minimum one 
hundred students courses education 
who are members the junior and senior 
classes. The Council feels that this mini- 
mum number from whom select superior 
students for membership the society. The 
Council also concerned 
teaching facilities either the campus 
the community adjacent 
the number hours required and the na- 
ture the supervision given students 
training. The availability professional ma- 
terials, the size the library, the presence 
other honor organizations the cam- 
pus, the training the entire faculty, their 
teaching load, and the relative size the 
faculty the size the student body are 
also major considerations. Each member 
the Executive Council checks the records 
and grades all students who anticipate 
becoming members charter chapters. Pe- 
titions are passed majority vote 
members the Council. However, any 
member the Council wishes defer 
petition, may voting defer the 
petition for discussion meeting the 
Council provided asks for the deferment 
within two weeks after petitions are mailed. 

Some the chapters are very responsive 
and vote each petition sent them. How- 
ever, our faithful chapters are the minor- 
ity and all petitions date have been ac- 
cepted default. order let you know 
how few chapters vote, giving you 
below the number votes received the 
last ten chapters approved the Council 
and the chapters: 


Case No. Case No. 


This office continues face the difficulty 
involved submitting petitions chapters 
during the summer months, Many our 


chapters have their most active programs 
during summer school. Other chapters are 
closed for the summer Since there 
provision the Constitution which 
prohibits the circulation petitions during 
the summer and since some our chapters 
are very active, the office has continued 
circulate all petitions received regardless 
the time the year. 

Since the meeting the Convocation 
Spring Mill 1950, this office has received 
and followed sixty-seven letters in- 
quiry from institutions and alumni groups. 
that number thirty-two have submitted 
Preliminary Information Blanks. 
Council has deferred five groups until such 
time certain deficiencies the institution 
were overcome. colleges and 
alumni groups were approved prepare 
Detailed Petitions. Detailed 
Petitions have been received and processed. 
One group petitioners was deferred 
after Detailed Petition was received. The 
case still under consideration the Ex- 
ecutive Council. The following institutions 
have been approved and chapters installed: 


John Stetson University, DeLand, Florida 

State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 

University Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial College, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 

University Houston, Houston, Texas 

University Seattle, Seattle, Washington 

Western Washington College Education, Bell- 
ingham, Washington 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Georgia 

Arkansas State College, State College, Arkansas 

McMurry College, Abilene, Texas 

Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos, 
Texas 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 

State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania 

University Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 

State Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin 


The following alumni groups have been 
accepted: 
Wichita Alumni, Wichita, Kansas 


. . 


Kansas City Alumni, Kansas City, Missouri 
San Joaquin Alumni, Fresno, California 


Summary petitions have just been mailed 
your chapters from Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

The Council anticipates two other De- 
tailed Petitions this Spring. There has been 
some correspondence with other alumni 
groups who may form chapters. 

You will note large number institu- 
tions petitioned for chapters last year and 
that the number during this year much 
smaller, ‘There probably good reason for 
this. The National Accrediting Association 
which process forming has requested 
accrediting bodies and member institutions 
maintain the status quo until such time 
new procedures are established. Since 
agency, have not been asked observe 
moratorium but all probability since in- 
stitutions have been requested, many 
them are reluctant initiate any activity 
that might remotely called accrediting. 


Approval Kappa Delta for chapter 
rests accrediting done regional and 
national agencies. 

spite the decrease the number 
petitions during the past year, our increase 
chapters for the biennium encouraging. 
The following summary the growth 
the Society bienniums: 


1935-36 
1915-16 1937-38 
1941-42 
1921-22 
1925-26 1947-48 
1927-28 1949-50 
1929-30 


Since all dates all previous Convoca- 
tions were not available the table given 
above year year basis. Using the 
same method, would include all chap- 
ters installed 1952 and this will prob- 
ably increase the number for 1951-52. 


Report the Executive Counselor 


biennium has been character- 
ized marked recurrence re- 
gional conferences. Ten such conferences 
have been held within the past eighteen 
months. With few exceptions such the 
Northwest, the Kansas-Nebraska area, the 
North and South Dakota area, and scattered 
areas large states, states with few 
schools containing chapters, nearly all sec- 
tions the United States have had re- 
gional conference since March 29, 1950. 
was the Spring Mill Inn Convocation 
that the desire the delegates was made 
articulate for greater emphasis placed 
regional conferences, Section 10, Ar- 


ticle II, the By-Laws our honor so- 
ciety states that one the duties the Ex- 
ecutive Counselor “organize and di- 
rect regional conferences members the 
Society.” Moreover, the minutes the 
Executive Council Netherland Plaza Ho- 
tel, Cincinnati, November and 24, 
1946 provide the general policy. Rules gov- 
erning the financial encouragement the Ex- 
ecutive Council authorized give the 
host chapter and the visiting delegates are 
specified the minutes this meeting. 
Following these instructions well 
the excellent suggestions given our for- 
mer president, William McKinley Robin- 
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son, our executive president emeritus, 
Thomas McCracken, our president, 
Frank Wright, our recorder-treasurer, 
Williams, and other officers the 
Council, undertook the task the fall 
1950 organize such meetings. Fortunately 
the task was made less difficult benefiting 
from Dr. Robinson’s experience organ- 
izing such conferences. spot map the 
United States, which had made, show- 
ing the location all the chapters was par- 
ticularly helpful. this map had placed 
all the chapters and their relative dis- 
tance within one hundred and fifty mile 
radius from certain centers. was assumed 
that delegates could drive they came 
automobile one hundred and fifty two 
hundred miles and from the meeting 
without the necessity much night-driving 
staying overnight route. some in- 
stances found necessary later extend 
the one hundred and fifty mile radius 
twice that and occasionally four hundred 
miles. Provision was made pay the over- 
night lodging and meals delegates who 
were located more than two hundred miles 
from the school holding the conference. 


Number Conferences and 


general chapters that were asked 
serve hosts responded promptly and en- 
Even though was under- 
stood that considerable planning, work, re- 
sponsibility, and some expense were in- 
volved, they generally considered 
honor asked. The counselors, presi- 
dents, and other officers these chapters 
deserve praise for the leadership qualities 
they admirably demonstrated. Table 
shows the schools, chapters, dates, and 
counselors the host chapters where the 
regional conferences were held. 

will seen from Table that three 
meetings were held the South, three the 
Middle West, two the East, one the 
Southwest, and one the far West. The 


tabulation shows that 477 delegates attended 
these meetings and least 800 attended the 
luncheons. The latter conservative es- 
exact account was kept. Members 
the local chapters also attended sessions 
other than the luncheon for which ac- 
counting was made. 

One hundred and thirteen, approxi- 
mately two-thirds, the chapters enrolled 
our honor society, had delegates present 
one more the regional 
Some the chapters—approximately one 
per region—failed send delegates. Most 
the counselors the chapters which did not 
send delegates gave satisfactory explana- 
why they were not represented. most 
cases this failure attend was due final 
examination week change semesters 
terms, etc. case did get reply 
that the counselor chapter felt that the 
conference was not worth while. the 
other hand all the reports received were 
that the conferences were 
worth while. Indeed most the counselors 
were enthusiastic their praise. 


Cost Regional Conferences 


Cost the regional conferences the 
national organization was $4,257.93 
September according Dr. Williams’ 
audit. Since then approximately $300.00 
have been added for putting the re- 
gional conference Gainesville, Florida. 
This brings the total to-date $4,550.00. 
Since budget $6,000 was set aside 
the last biennial convocation for regional 
conferences, apparent that your Execu- 
tive Counselor has stayed well within the 
budget. was hoped that two other con- 
ferences could have been held this year— 
one Colorado and another the Kansas- 
Northern Missouri area, but after consid- 
erable correspondence with several chapters 
concerning their willingness serve host 
for the visiting delegates, was felt that the 
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winter season was too far advanced for safe 
driving those regions. And the matter 
was dropped. these conferences had ma- 
likely that approximately 
$1,000.00 more would have been ex- 
pended. judgment the $6,000.00 
budget for regional conferences about 
right. 

Was this expenditure funds justified, 
may asked. the opinion all who 
expressed opinion attempted evalu- 
ate the meetings, was. One measure 
their worth may taken chapters who, 
without solicitation asking, petitioned for 
the conference held their school 
next year. chapters have asked spe- 
cifically for conference. They are Epsilon 
Gamma Florida Southern College, Lake- 
land, Florida and Beta Psi, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. 
After the regional conferences.in the New 
England region, resolution was passed 
have some conferences their own without 
benefit help from the Executive Council. 

there are other chapters with repre- 
sentatives this meeting who would like 
sponsor conference this spring next 
year, please let your Executive Counselor 
know about it. makes his work much 
easier knows advance schools 
that would like sponsor regional con- 
ference. One does not realize until has 
had the serving Executive 
Counselor the large amount correspond- 
ence involved arranging for conference. 
estimate that more than five hundred let- 
ters were sent the 113 chapters attend- 
ing the ten regional conferences held last 
year. Therefore, any information obtained 
here from those who would like sponsor 
conference will appreciated. 


Nature the Conferences 


The various meetings have followed 
somewhat the same pattern. the same 
time there were differences sufficient dis- 


tinguish one from another. Some, such 
the conferences Terre Haute, Indiana, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin and Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, celebrated anniversary no- 
table the history the society chap- 
ter. Quite number held initiation cere- 
mony the evening before during the day. 
Opportunity was given for the discussion 
vital problems and the exchange ideas— 
possibly roll call—of outstanding features 
their chapter’s activities. Specific reports 
the various conferences have appeared 
THe 
MENT. Perusal these accounts shows that 
the members are interested keeping the 
chapters concerned with and work vital 
social and educational For ex- 
ample, the November 1951 issue THE 
FoRUM some pertinent re- 
marks are given problems honor so- 
cieties college campuses discussed 
the Santa Barbara conference. This particu- 
lar section was under the leadership Dr. 
Truman Kelley, our laureate 
brief quotation may order: 

“Too often, was pointed out, Kappa Delta 
members feel though they have reached their 
objective when they are initiated. was felt 
the group that becoming member Kappa 
Delta should regarded challenge for 
working new experiences and aiming for even 
higher horizons. was pointed out Dr. 
Kelley that earlier days the idea honoring 
student bringing him into the club was just 
not present. Excluding excellent people be- 
cause they not have the necessary grade 
average has always been problem. Dr. Kelley 
pointed out that one can admitted 
basis service also, but this abstract and 
very difficult handle. good method mem- 
bership selection one the most needed things 
the organization. Often times students who are 
determined get the best grades will not take 
any extra time for such organizations because 
they are not rewarded grades, there 


question whether Kappa Delta always 
gets the best education students.” 


From this and other conferences ap- 
parent that many chapters are concerned 


with the problem utilizing the latent tal- 
ent intelligence which our members have. 
Presumably good scholarship guarantees 
this quality leadership, but too often 
seems buried talent. doubt the 
suggestion that Dr. Kelley makes about 
being possible admitted member- 
ship the basis service needs 
spelled out and defined for undergraduate 
students. One may become member the 
laureate chapter for example, without ever 
having had his college grades investigated 
membership committee one may be- 
come honorary member, admitted 
directly from the faculty, without the neces- 
sity providing undergraduate grades for 
inspection, Will lose our prestige col- 
lege campuses lower slightly the schol- 
arship standard and substitute for it, cer- 
tain cases, service and professional loyalty 


Opportunities for Developing Qualities for 
Should Provided 


Certain conferences stressed leadership. 
For example the conferences Milwaukee 
State Teacher’s College and the Univer- 
sity Florida stressed this aspect chap- 
ter’s activities. There can doubt that 
the counselor and the chapter officers, par- 
ticularly the president, occupy key positions 
respect developing leadership among 
the members. All chapter officers must 
activated sense duty, willingness 
work, and undying faith the cause 
public education. They should have faith 
the extent that they honestly believe that 
the public schools preserve free society 
against the inroads radical forms gov- 
ernment such communism fascism. 
They must believe that the profession 
teaching not only satisfying way life 
but form service perpetuate democ- 
racy. 

The counselor key person the de- 
velopment leadership the part the 


chapter officers. should either the 
head the Education Department 
very close him friendship and support. 
This close connection will keep more fac- 
ulty members interested. the faculty 
interested Kappa Delta agency 
develop leadership among students, the 
students themselves will tend think that 
participating the program and activities 
important. this connection pleased 
that effort was made this biennial con- 
vocation persuade the chapters send 
their counselors delegates. Chapter coun- 
selors, however, should careful not 
dominate leadership will not devel- 
oped the officers and members. 

selecting officers for the local chapters 
think more likely that good officers 
will selected their names are presented 
nominating committee. course this 
should not preclude nominations from the 
floor, but nominations are made entirely 
from the floor, not likely that all the 
factors conducive good leadership will 
considered. are numerous chapters, 
however, who select their officers without 
benefit nominating committee. Sugges- 
tions should sent out from the national 
office the selection officers, parlia- 
mentary procedure the conduct busi- 
ness, and the desirability formulating 
chapter constitutions, Many the chapters 
operate with written constitution except 
the national by-laws. Some may have con- 
stitutions formulated many years ago—con- 
stitutions which many respects need re- 
vision. All constitutions certainly need du- 
plication and distribution among members 
order that all may familiar with them. 

the various chapters our society 
have the whole-hearted and close support 
the head the education department and 
the president the college university, 
wide-awake and devoted counselors are 
appointed, and the best possible officers 
elected, should have education clubs 
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which will develop leadership the rank 
and file the members. Not only while 
they are the campus students should 
our members become leaders, but also when 
they the teaching profession, The 
training they receive extra-curricular 
activity like Kappa Delta should prove 
invaluable the profession. important 
element that Kappa Delta can contribute 


the professional training teachers 
the opportunity discuss fully vital social 
and educational issues. persuade and or- 
ganize others desirable course action 
essential quality leadership. All this 
can accomplished through our local chap- 
ters keep touch with one another 
through regional conferences 
fully the help our national office can give. 


Report the Student Representative 


Bos ROTHSCHILD 


HAs been privilege and pleasure 
have had the opportunity serv- 
ice Kappa Delta during the Biennium 
ending March, 1952. During the past two 
years have immeasurably widened 
circle friends; have seen the strength 
our Society and our profession, and 
have seen that strength grow and develop 
substantial and forward movement. 
Here, then, briefly summarized re- 
port activities your Student Repre- 
sentative for 1950-52, and recommen- 
dations for the continued strength our 
Society. 
Your Student Representative 
tended: 


Executive Council Meetings 


Spring Mill Inn, Indiana (Convocation) 
St. Louis, Missouri (2) 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Tiffin, Ohio 

Michigan State College (Convocation) 


Regional Conferences 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Denton, Texas 

Chapters 


Pi, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Omega, Athens, Ohio 


. . 


Alpha Iota, Denton, Texas 

Alpha Mu, Laramie, Wyoming 

Alpha Pi, Nashville, Tennessee 

Alpha Rho, Santa Barbara, California 
Alpha Psi, Tiffin, Ohio 

Beta Iota, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Beta Rho, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

Beta Upsilon, St. Louis, Missouri 

Gamma CCNY, New York City 
Gamma Chi, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Delta Lambda, Washington, D.C. 

Delta Rho, Newark, New Jersey 

Epsilon Eta, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

Epsilon Iota, Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
Epsilon Kappa, East Lansing, Michigan (2) 
Epsilon Chi, Cortland, New York 

San Joaquin Alumni, Fresno, California (installa- 
tion) 

During the past two years your Student 
Representative has held membership in: 
Kappa Chapter, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Chapter, Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville; and Gamma Sigma Chapter, San 
Francisco State College. 


Source funds for expenses 


Treasury the Society: Executive 
Council meetings, Regional Conferences, 
Chapter installation, and office expenses. 

Individual chapters: All chapter visits ex- 
cept one. 


Personal expenditure: Visit one chap- 
ter. 


Reports chapters: Five. 


Expenditures 


Executive Council Meetings 
New York St. Louis and ret. 
San Louis and ret. 
New York-Tiffin, Ohio and ret. 
New York-Atlantic City and ret. 
San Francisco-East Lansing (approxi- 
mation) 


129.51 
228.35 
83.67 
13.22 


300.00 


754-75 
Installation San Joaquin Alumni 


Chapter 
Regional Conferences 

New York to: Nashville and ret. 

Denton, Tex. and ret. 

Worcester, Mass, and 


ret. 25.59 


26.25 


129.07 
140.90 


295.56 
Office: including postage, secretarial 


assistance 43.47 


Total 


$1,120.03 
Recommendations 


Your Student Representative respectfully 
recommends that: 

The Student Representative shall con- 
tinue represent and serve the members 
the Society the Executive Council, and 
shall represent and serve the Executive 
Council the members the Society 

The position Student Representative 
established the by-laws the 

The Student Representative elected, 
upon nomination the Nominations Com- 


mittee. 

The Student Representative shall attend 
the meetings the Executive Council, ex- 
penses paid from the treasury the 
Society 

The Student Representative shall per- 
form such other functions the Executive 
Council may direct, expenses paid 
from the treasury the Society; 

The Student Representative shall visit the 
several chapters the Society the invi- 
tation the chapters, expenses paid 
the inviting chapter; 

The Student Representative shall report 
the chapters following each Executive 
Council meeting, and other times the 
Student Representative deems necessary 

provide fund for the reports, corre- 
spondence, and office expenses the Stu- 
dent Representative, the Convocation 
should budget minimum $100 the 
use the Student Representative for these 
express purposes. 


Concluston 


deeply appreciative the support 
and encouragement given the mem- 
bers Kappa Delta during the past bi- 
ennium. believe Kappa Delta and 
the ideals maintains. belief has been 
strengthened through the members 
Kappa Delta whom has been pleas- 
ure know. seek serve Kappa Delta 
the future wherever that service may 
best rendered. Thank you—each you 
—so very much. 


Freedom, progress, prosperity—these things are not products peculiar 
kind economy. They are antecedent economic progress. Freedom does 
not flow from private enterprise. Private enterprise flows from freedom. 
Freedom not luxury can indulge have security; security 
something may hope achieve have freedom. Freedom not some- 
thing that grows out unregulated the development the 
something that flourishes the atmosphere freedom—and 
the Second Annual Symposium Sponsored State University New York. 
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Memoriam 


Presented TRUMAN LEE KELLEY 


WALTER DAMROSCH 


Walter Damrosch, born January 30, 
1862, was the musical son musical par- 
ents. His family came America from 
Germany when was still little boy. The 
family’s arrival brought much the musi- 
cal genius Europe America. The 
father, Leopold the 
founder the New York Oratorio Society, 
and the son followed the father the lead- 
ership this society. His mother was 
opera singer. 

Walter Damrosch was the conductor 
the Metropolitan Opera House 1885 and 
founded the Wagner Opera Company 
1894. was conductor the New 
York Symphony Society 1885-1926; Con- 
ductor the New York Philharmonic 
1902; also many orchestral concerts 
the and Canada. conductor ra- 
dio programs, reached untold numbers 
people, perhaps none 
than his concerts for children. loved 
music and his life’s ambition and work was 
help others feel its warmth and joy. 
published much, writing many sonatas 
and operas. 

Crudeness musical effort did not dis- 
turb him made with sincerity. His musical 
compassion extended the commonest 

Kappa Delta has been honored the 
membership Walter Damrosch in_ its 
Laureate Chapter, since 1936. 


EDMUND DAY 


Edmund Day was born Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire, December 1883. 
His scholastic and professional life was 
mainly centered New England and the 
North-east. His university degrees, follow- 
ing Bachelor Science degree from 


Dartmouth 1905, were numerous, both 
earned degrees and honorary degrees, 

brought scientific mind, the 
field economics, university administra- 
tion, and the broader fields social sci- 
ence research and education its national 
and international implications. all this, 
his insight, fairness and liberality view 
were outstanding. 

held, with distinction, professorships 
economics; the deanship business ad- 
ministration; executive position 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation; 
university directorship social science and 
general education; membership the Gen- 
eral Education Board; Trusteeship 
Tuskegee Institute; and the Presidency 
Cornell University. was the rep- 
resentative the Preparatory Committee 
Experts for the World Monetary and 
Economic Conference, 1932-33; Class 
Director the Federal Reserve Bank, New 
York, 1938 on; member the National 
Bureau Economic Research, 1933-34; 
member the Educational Policies Com- 
mittee the National Education Associa- 
tion; President the American Statistical 
Association, 1927; member the Royal 
Economic Society; and many other eco- 
nomic and educational societies. 

Edmund Day was married 1912 
and had two sons and two daughters. 
was member the Laureate Chapter 


Kappa Delta since 1946. died March 
STEPHEN DUGGAN 

Stephen Duggan, son Hugh and 
Mary Hayden Duggan, was born New 
York City April 20, 1870. received his 
B.S. degree from the College the City 
New York 1890 and his Ph.D. de- 


gree from Columbia University 1902. 
has received many honorary degrees. 
married Sarah Elsesser. 

His professional life was mainly the 
field Political Science but with many very 
broad connections. was vice-chairman 
the Philippine Educational Commission 
1925; U.S. representative the Inter- 
national Committee Educational Coop- 
eration the League Nations, 1922-25; 
was appointed President Franklin 
Roosevelt the American representative 
the Brazilian-American Commission 
Arbitration 1935. was director the 
National Institute Education which 
connection was for many years respon- 
sible for the exchange foreign students 
under the Fulbright Act. 

was the member many learned 
societies and the author history edu- 
cation and works dealing with the broad 
problems America and the United Na- 
tions. was member the Laureate 
Chapter Kappa Delta Pi, which 
was elected 1943. died August 18, 


1950. 
GEORGE ZOOK 


George Frederick Zook, son Kansas, 
and citizen the world; Historian, Edu- 
cator, and Humanitarian, died the na- 
tion’s capital August 17, 1951. 

had his A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
the University Kansas, and his Ph.D: 
from Cornell University. During the latter 
years his life, was given twelve hon- 
orary Doctor’s degrees institutions which 
wished honor 

taught European History the Uni- 
versity Kansas, Cornell, and Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

was Chief the Division Higher 
Education the Bureau Educa- 


tion from 1920-1925. was President 
the University Akron (Ohio) from 
1925-1933; Commissioner Edu- 
cation, 1933-1934; and President the 
American Council Education, 1934- 
1950. 

served as: Chairman, President’s 
Commission Higher Education, 1946- 
1947; member the United States Na- 
1946-1950; Chairman the Edu- 
cational Mission Germany, 1946; Chair- 
man the Delegation Con- 
ference Representatives Universities 


(UNESCO) Utrecht (Netherlands) 
1948. 

held memberships in: Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, Omicron Delta 
Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, and Phi Delta 
Kappa; Methodist Church, and Cosmos 
Club (Washington, D.C.). 

was the author of: The Royal Ad- 
venturers Trading Africa, 1919; 
Principles Accrediting Higher Institu- 
tions (with Melvin Haggerty), 1936; 
The Role the Federal Government 
Education, 1945; and Various Survey Re- 
ports Higher Educational Institutions 
throughout the United States. 

was serving Delegate-at-Large 
the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO and Consultant for the Li- 
brary Congress the time his death. 

George Frederick Zook was educa- 
tional statesman. worked vigorously 
accomplish his conviction that education 
must play important part building 
peaceful world. strove make effective 
his faith the importance education and 
culture helping build international re- 
lations and goodwill. 


(The biographical sketch Dr. Zook was pre- 
pared Willard Earl Givens). 


There great eternal truth which not outwardly platitude, 
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Actions Taken the Convocation 


PROJECT securing Permanent 
Home for Kappa Delta General 
Offices created considerable discussion. The 
committee which was authorized the 
Convocation 1950, consisting Drs. 
Victor Noll, chairman, Mc- 
Cracken, and Williams, suggested 
that the Convocation set aside $75,000 
added like amount earmarked 1950, 
fund for provision for home. After 
long discussion and examination the pro- 
posal, the committee was authorized pre- 
pare alternative plans for purchase build- 
ing cost not exceed $150,000 final 
decision plans being reserved the Con- 
vocation for later action. However, addi- 
tional funds were set aside for the purpose, 
being felt that this matter could con- 
sidered after plans were prepared. 

The number members the com- 
mittee was authorized increased from three 
five, and counselor and student 
added. Authorization was given for budg- 
etary item not exceed $2,500 for the 
work the committee cover committee 
meetings, locations, under considera- 
tion, actively consult real estate agencies 
and experts and architects” secure ad- 
vice. 

There was considerable discussion the 
office student representative. sat- 
isfaction was expressed the achievements 
the representative during the last bien- 
nium, the committee which was appointed 
consider the question recommended that 
the office continued temporary basis 
for the next biennium and that study 
made during the period determine the 
extent the need for the office, the duties 
involved, the results the investigation 
presented the next Convocation. 

budget was adopted which estimated 
receipts for the biennium $144,790 and 
expenditures, $131,591.50. was pointed 


out that these are estimates and mot guaran- 
ties. was necessary increase number 
expenditures the budgetary items, due 
higher prices, enlarged program, 
rental for new quarters, and increase the 
size the Society. The honorarium the 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer was in- 
creased for the biennium; the amount al- 
lotted for paying authors articles THE 
Forum increased, and ap- 
propriations purchase additional furniture 
and office equipment. 

the future the officer known the 
Recorder-Treasurer will known the 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer com- 
pliance with the amendment adopted the 
By-laws. 

change was made initiation 
membership fees now charged 
tional chapters. The fees remain before 
alumni chapters. However, when per- 
son not formerly member the Society 
institutional chapter initiated, the 
fee will the same for other first initi- 
ates, $6.50. The installation fee for alumni 
chapters was fixed twenty-five dollars. 

Consideration was given the William 
Bagley Teacher Exchange. earnest 
effort was carried out secure exchange 
teachers under the plan, but exchanges 
could arranged during the biennium. 
Likewise, the effort have students en- 
gage research had not met with success. 

was voted that guests who are not 
members Kappa Delta may present 
the installation service for new chap- 
ter, but not the initiation ceremony. 

Several chapters desire modifications 
the Ritual the Society. continuing com- 
mittee Ritual the Society was author- 
ized. was suggested that the commit- 
tee ought contact chapters, determine 
their wishes and suggestions, consider- 
ing revisions which may desirable. 


The General Office Occupies 
Enlarged Space 


SEVERAL years has been evident 
all visitors the General Office that 
was “bursting the seams.” one room 
were crowded filing cabinets, desks, address- 
ing machine, working tables, shelving for 
books, extra magazines, stationery besides 
the three full-time secretaries and four part- 
time workers who needed space. 

the Convocation funds were set aside 
the budget provide new quarters 
supplant those which have been furnished 
for twenty-six years without cost Kappa 
Delta for office space, heating, lighting 
and other facilities. The office has been lo- 
cated the Library building the Heidel- 
berg 

When was decided move from the 
present quarters and the East Lansing Con- 
vocation authorized securing enlarged quar- 
ters, was thought that offices might se- 
cured business block about half mile 
from the campus. all five locations were 
examined. developed that rental in- 
come-producing property the college 
could available more advantageously than 
the others investigated. Not only the 
rental price well within the budget allotted, 
but located only block from the resi- 
dence the Editor and from the College, 
conserving the time the Editor and Exec- 
utive Secretary and Treasurer. also makes 
possible secure student help assist 
other full-time workers this way making 
unnecessary employ additional full- 
time workers least for the present. 

The property has six rooms all one 
floor which will make possible allocate 
the functions the different employees and 
give each certain privacy her work. 
The general office work, the editorial divi- 
sion and the accounting branch will each 
have separate rooms. 


Some additional furniture will 
chased and will make for efficiency and 
speed conducting the business the So- 
ciety. Included will additional filing space 
for stencils, work tables, additional chairs, 
lounging space for employees where they 
may rest during the noon lunch hour, and 
typewriter chairs and files. 

Workrooms will arranged more 
there good loading platform for 
express shipments and adequate storage 
space for expansion along with the utilities 
which are necessary. Although this location 
was not considered our original plans, the 
opportunity secure developing after the 
Convocation met, seems adequate solve 
our present problem space and facilities. 

Because the new office space has been se- 
cured college building, arrangements 
have been made with our local post office 
that addresses, both for the general office 
and for the editorial work, can remain un- 
changed. This will avoid any delay and 
confusion which always found when 
address changed, especially when there 
much correspondence comes into 
the Kappa Delta office daily. 

Within the next year our total mem- 
bers will have reached one hundred thou- 
sand (100,000), and our number 
chapters will well towards two hun- 
dred (200). Our members will pleased 
know that eighteen thousand and two 
hundred (18,200) copies THE Epuca- 
TIONAL are being printed May. 
handle the large business, which in- 
cludes addressing all wrappers for THE 
EDUCATIONAL the Tiffin office, 
now necessary have office staff 
three full-time clerical helpers, 
time assistant and two college students who 
work part-time. 
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CHARM 

chapter 


the Society. 


The honor key 
not applied for 
the recipient, 
but issued 
for distinguished 
service only 
special vote 
the Executive 
Council upon rec- 
ommendation 
institutional 
Chapter, and 
must approved 


provided for the 
purpose, before 


any honor key 
may released. 


Checks and mon- 
orders should 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson 
and Auld Com- 
pany, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Size Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No.0 No.2 No.3 
$3.00 $4.00 $5.50 $7.00 
Guard Pins 
Single 
Letter Letter 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal Tax 
Jewelry 20%. addition, sales use tax 
charged some states indicated: Alabama, 3%; 
Colorado, lowa, 2%; Kansas, Louisiana, 
2%; Michigan, North Dakota, 2%; Ohio, 
3%; South Dakota, 2%; Utah, 2%, West Virginia, 
Wyoming, 2%. Since state taxes vary from 
time time, officers should make check the 
taxes their own states determine the amount 
which must paid. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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